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NOTES AND STUDIES 


H. ST J. THACKERAY AND HIS WORK 


THE appearance of the first fasciculus of the late Dr Thackeray’s 
monumental Lexicon to Josephus is a suitable occasion for reviewing 
his work in general, and expressing the loss which the world of learning 
has sustained by the too early death of this indefatigable and retiring 
scholar. 

Henry St John Thackeray died on June 30, 1930, in his sixty-second 
year. He was the grandson of the Rev. F. Thackeray who wrote a 
Life of Chatham, and the son of the Rev. F. St John Thackeray (first 
cousin of the great novelist) who was long a Master at Eton and 
afterwards vicar of Mapledurham, where H. St J. Thackeray now lies 
buried. He was a colleger at Eton from 1881 to 1887 and later a 
scholar of King’s College, Cambridge, where he took a first both in 
Classics and Theology. After three years as Divinity Lecturer at 
Selwyn College he became in 1897 an Examiner in the Board of 
Education, retiring in 1921. Among his other academical distinctions 
was that of being one of the first two laymen to receive an Hon. D.D. 
from the University of Oxford. 

The milestones in the life of a scholar are the dates of publication of 
his books. The first in Thackeray’s case was his Kaye Prize Essay 
(1899, published 1900), which unlike many meritorious Prize Essays is 
still worth reading. It is noteworthy as the first indication of his 
interest in that Greek-speaking and often Greek-thinking Judaism, with 
the study of which his name will always be associated. In the previous 
year he had published a translation of Blass’s well-known Grammar of 
New Testament Greek (2nd ed., 1905), which he followed up by his own 
careful Grammar of the Old Testament in Greek, published in 1909. 

From 1903 onwards Thackeray began to publish those studies in 
the Septuagint, which were his most original contributions to learning. 
In 1903 appeared his excellent translation into English of the ‘ Letter 
of Aristeas’ in the April number of the Jewish Quarterly (vol. xv), 
a piece of work which shewed his fitness to be the future translator of 
Josephus,’ and in three numbers of the Journal of Theological Studies 

} Thackeray edited the Greek text of Aristeas as an Appendix to Swete’s 
Introduction to the Septuagint (1st ed., 1900). 

VOL. XXXII. Q 
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for the same year (vol. iv) he published the first-fruits of his study of 
the translators of various books of the Septuagint. This was something 
new. A good deal of interest had been taken for some years in the 
LXX, but it had been mainly directed along the lines opened out by 
Wellhausen, viz. as a means of suggesting emendations in the original 
Hebrew. Thackeray was not ignorant of Hebrew, but his interest in 
the Greek Bible was not chiefly directed towards the betterment of the 
Masoretic text. As he said elsewhere, ‘ The Septuagint, if it often dis- 
appoints expectations of attaining by its help to a purer text of the 
original, has a sphere of great usefulness as a thesaurus of Hellenistic 
Greek’.' In these three papers he breaks ground on a new aspect of 
Septuagintal study, the evidence concerning the methods of translation 
afforded by the renderings of frequently recurring phrases. What is the 
Greek for ‘Thus saith the Lorp’? The answer for the book of 
Jeremiah is that for the first half (i-xxix 7) it is rade Aéyee Kiiproo, but 
ottwo <lrev Kipioo for the rest of the book. And when we go on to 
find that other Hebrew words are similarly translated by one Greek 
word in the first half and by another in the rest, the conclusion is 
obvious that the book was translated by two translators. This sort of 
thing proves to be the case for other books of the Old Testament, and 
curious deductions can be made from it, some of them of historical 
importance. 

What Thackeray sketched out in 1903 comes to full maturity in his 
Schweich Lectures for 1920, published in the following Spring. Here 
he is able to write almost the full literary history of what we call the 
‘Septuagint’. First came the Law, then Isaiah, then something like 
half the Four Books of ‘ Reigns’, but leaving out or shortly para- 
phrasing the unedifying last half of David’s reign and a great deal of 
the gloomy tale of the Fall of the Monarchy ; then come the rest of the 
Prophets which seems (like the Law itself) to have been translated by 
acompany. The missing portions of the Books of Reigns were later 
supplied by an Asiatic translator, an Ephesian Jew, whose style 
resembles Theodotion’s, but the work is much earlier than Theodotion 
or Aquila. I make this full statement, to shew how far-reaching and 
how interesting are the conclusions which Dr Thackeray was able to 
elicit from his minute researches and laborious tabulations.’ 

The papers on the LXX in the /. 7: S. for 1903 also contain the 
beginnings of those researches into early Jewish lectionary usage, 


1 From a review of R. R. Ottley’s Isaiah (J. T. S. x 300). 

2 The Septuagint and Jewish Worship, Oxford, 1921 ; 2nd ed., 1923. 

3 A very notable instance is the evidence collected by Thackeray to shew that 
the ‘ wayfarer’ (mapodoc) of 2 R xii 4 implies an Ephesian translator who was not 
Theodotion (see pp. 26-28, and the Map, p. 113). 
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which are such a notable feature of the Schweich Lectures. It is not 
too much to say that since Thackeray’s investigations the Song of 
Habakkuk has acquired a new meaning. The results are to be found 
in the Schweich Lectures (pp. 47-55), but some of the details are yet 
more fully worked out in the important paper on the subject which he 
wrote in the 7. 7: S. for rgr1 (vol. xii, pp. 191-213). Not only did he 
set out the evidence which shews that the use of this Ode in Jewish 
services for Pentgcost goes back to the second or third century B.c., but 
he gave very good reasons for believing that one line, which makes no 
sense as it stands and has been always a crux for commentators, was 
really a set of rubrics giving the Proper Lessons for the day ! 

It would be too long to enumerate Thackeray’s many contributions 
to the Journal of Theological Studies, every one of which contained 
some new point backed up by immense reading and industry: as an 
excellent specimen of his methods may be cited a study of Luke xiv 31 
in J. 7. S. xiv 389-399, in which he shews conclusively that the weaker 
king in the Gospel Parable is not depicted as asking for terms but as 
making complete submission. 

Since the War Thackeray wrote but little in the Journal, but as late 
as 1929 he contributed a study of some third-century scraps of papyrus 
lately published in facsimile by Prof. H. A. Sanders, and shewed with 
great acumen the good reasons there were for believing that they came 
from a lost work of Clement of Alexandria. Meanwhile he was 
working as a partner with the Provost of King’s and the Master of 
Christ’s in the preparation of the great Cambridge critical edition of the 
Septuagint, and he had also taken in hand his translation of Josephus 
for the Loeb Library series. 

In many ways he was the ideal man for such a work. It needs 
industry, learning, method, all in the highest degree, but it also needs 
literary taste and a sense of style. Thackeray had all these: the man 
who could suggest ‘light summer dinner dresses’ as the proper 
equivalent of @épurrpa xardxAura (Isaiah iii 23: see _/. 7: S. x 303) was 
no pedant. He died, alas, before the whole was finished, but so 
methodical was his manner of work, that there is reason to hope that 
a great deal of it will yet see the light. At the time of his death four 
of the eight volumes had appeared, viz. the Zife and Aion (1926), the 
Jewish War (1927-8), and the first four Books of the Antiguities 
(1930). Among other things there will be the Josephus Lexicon, now 
(December, 1930) in course of publication. It had been begun, he 
tells us, years before ; and that he should have undertaken so laborious 
a work is in itself characteristic of his thoroughness in study. Eton, 
Cambridge, the Church of England, may well be proud of having had 
so learned and faithful a son. F. C. Burkitt. 
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SEMITIC THEISM 


‘Semitic theism’—to put it briefly—is the subject of the monu- 
mental work of the late Count Baudissin of Berlin, for the publication 
of which we are indebted to the loyal piety, patience, and scholarship 
of his pupil, Prof. Otto Eissfeldt of Halle a. S.' It is the culmina- 
tion of a long life (1847-1926) throughout devoted to the study of 
Semitic religion, a field in which his was one of the most outstanding 
names. For over half a century Baudissin’s numerous monographs, 
articles, and reviews indicated an encyclopaedic and independent mind, 
and he was described—by Deissmann—as a father of modern re/igions- 
geschichtlich research. In this elaborate work, in three volumes, totalling 
over 1,600 pages, with a supplementary volume by Eissfeldt, including 
roo pages of additional notes by the Editor and exhaustive indexes 
(mainly by Julius Rieger), we have, not merely the most extensive work 
of its kind, but, I venture to think, the most suggestive and stimulating 
since Robertson Smith’s Religion of the Semites. It is with the life-work 
of one whose own span of activity fell within that of Baudissin himself 
that Xyrios immediately invites comparison. Indeed, while we owe 
much even to Baudissin’s earliest writings—for example, his study of 
the concept of ‘holiness’, a concept which holds a central place with 
Robertson Smith *—one is tempted to believe that the opening chapters 
of Religion of the Semites, and especially Lectures II and III, stimulated 
Baudissin—even if unconsciously—to undertake his present exhaustive 
enquiry. At all events, in the course of it some of Smith’s most funda- 
mental views are criticized, with unfailing courtesy and respect, but in 
a way that will not fail to provoke a fresh and independent examination 
of the nature and history of Semitic theism. Baudissin and Smith 
approach the subject from different stand-points: it could be said that 
they emphasize, respectively, Divine Transcendence and Divine Imma- 
nence. Certainly Baudissin’s volumes mark a fresh step in the study 
of Semitic religion, and, coming as they do at a day when the accumu- 
lation of material has run past the more technical labour of effectively 
organizing it, they are likely to have considerable influence. Indeed, 
Eissfeldt, commenting on the present absence of regulative and syn- 
thesizing principles, regards Baudissin’s work as programmatisch (vol. i 
p. vi).? If for this reason alone, the volumes claim attention, to the end 
that students of Semitic religion may do justice alike to Baudissin and 


1 Kyrios als Gottesname im Judentum und seine Stelle in der Religionsgeschichte 
(Tépelmann, Giessen, 1929). 

2 Cf. the latter’s reference, Prophets of Israel 2nd ed. p. 424. 

3 Attention may be drawn here to Eissfeldt’s fine appreciation of Baudissin’s 
life-work, in the Z.D.M.G. 1926 pp. 89-130. 
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his great predecessor. To the present writer the permanent value of 
Kyrios lies in its relation to the Redigion of the Semites as much as in its 
extraordinary suggestiveness, and this article, after giving a brief survey 
of the contents of the former, will refer to some of the larger issues 
which Baudissin directly or indirectly discusses or raises. 

The questions with which Baudissin is concerned turn upon the use 
of £yrios by the LXX to translate the Hebrew divine name: why was it 
used, and what did it connote? Philo, as we know, distinguishes 
kyrios and theos as two divine powers, the ruler and the gracious deity 
respectively ; the Rabbis also made a distinction, but to them Yahweh 
was the milder, and Elohim the sterner, deity. Now the Jewish ten- 
dency to avoid the name Yahweh—the question of its true pronunciation 
may be ignored—and to use the special form Adonay is commonly the 
starting-point of the discussion of the divine names ; but Baudissin argues, 
and with success, that the Greek Ayrios is not a translation of Adonay : 
it is the cause of it and of its intrusion into the Hebrew text. <Xyvios 
and Adonay have not the same connotation ; and it is an essential part 
of the argument that while the latter comes to connote absolute Deity, 
kyrios is the lord of the worshipper and implies a personal relationship 
which goes back ultimately to the old idea of the tribe and its god.’ 
Both are fundamentally Semitic nuances ; and both reach their clearest 
expression at about the beginning of the Christian era. The argu- 
ment runs along three converging lines : (a) the evidence of the LXX, 
(4) the Hebrew divine names in themselves and in their relation to 
other Semitic names, and (c) the developement of the conception of 
God in the religions of Semitic peoples—the last (vol. iii) being a most 
helpful and stimulating exposition of the subject, which alone makes 
the whole work indispensable for all deeper study of the religions of the 
ancient Near East. 

Baudissin’s discussion is throughout minute, even excessively so. It 
involves (vol. i) a detailed examination of the use of £yrios with and with- 
out the article—to this Baudissin was stimulated by the work of B. Weiss 
in 1911 (i33n.).2 Of great importance for the whole argument is his study 
of the use of 4yrios to translate other names of the God of Israel besides 
that of Yahweh, whence it follows that the word does not depend upon 
that name alone. In a close survey, covering two-thirds of the 600 


Cf. Dr J. A. Smith in J.7.S. xxxi 155 sqq. (4yrios involves no ‘servile’ 
relationship). 

2 It may perhaps be helpful to keep in mind the word Sir (in its widest applica- 
tion), the far more formal (or absolute) Sire or Seigneur, and the fact that these 
words are derived from Senior, which implies a Junior or subordinate. So, Baudissin 
is distinguishing (1) 4d6n and Kyrios, Sir, (2) Adénay, Seigneur, and (3) the relation- 
ship which is implied between the lord (or senior) and his worshipper (or junior). 
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pages of vol. i, Baudissin traverses the O.T. and Apocrypha, analysing 
the use of ¢heos and &yrios with and without the article, classifying the use 
of the latter in the nominative and in the oblique cases, with and without a 
preposition, its employment for Hebrew names other than Yahweh, its 
use as a proper name, and its connotation. All this involves a number 
of special studies, e. g. the relation between 1 and 2 Esdras and between 
both and Chronicles, the significance of the peculiar use of the divine 
names in Chronicles, the tendency to give fuller content to 4yrios, so 
that it seems to break off its connexion with Yahweh (i 477), the 
implication of the possessive my, thy, your, etc., when 4yrios as a proper 
name is used alone—for Ayrios never lost its secular meaning of ruler, etc., 
but as a divine name implied that there were subordinates. 

In vol.i, part ii, Baudissin considers the use of 4yrios from another angle: 
does it necessarily point to (1) a Hebrew Adéndy (or the like, viz. 
Adént, Adénéy), whether written or merely pronounced, for an original 
Yahweh, or (2) to the name Yahweh itself? Often the LXX testifies 
to a vocative ‘my lord’ or to ‘Yahweh’, rather than to any Adonay ; 
and it appears (a) that for the present textual reading Adonay Yahweh 
(or Yahweh Adonay) the original Hebrew must have had Yahweh alone ; 
and (4) that this divine name was still unchanged. The evidence of Ezekiel 
is especially important (i 525-568) on account of the phenomena in 
ch. i-xxxix, where LXX and Old Latin still preserve the simple 4yrios, 
dominus, for the double name in the Masoretic text (with which agree 
Targum, Peshitta, and Vulgate). There is further difference of usage, 
which suggests that in the LXX, ch. i-xx (or xxvii) and xxi (or 
xxviii)-xxxix and xl-xlviii had each an independent history, with inde- 
pendent redactional processes, first in the M.T. and then in LXX. 
But the vocative ‘lord God’, where ‘ my (our) lord’ is at least implied, 
is older than the combination of the two proper names, where the 
possessive my is out of the question; and some principle has been at 
work—e.g. to give additional solemnity—in those cases where the 
proper name Adonay has been added to Yahweh. In general, out of 
270 cases of the double divine name in the third person only eighteen 
are vouched for by the LXX (i 597), and it begins to be apparent that 
the redactional changes in the M.T. are, on the whole, later than the 
LXX; even the translator of Sirach (¢. 132 B.c.) did not know that 
Yahweh was to be pronounced Adonay or replaced by it. 

In the second volume (316 pages) Baudissin approaches the problem 
from the Hebrew side. This involves a stutdy of the ethnic and Jewish- 
Hellenistic use of £yrios, the origin of the forms Zao and Yahweh, and 
the question whether 4yrios would have been used in the LXX for other 
names than Yahweh (e.g. El) had it not become the divine name 
kar’ éoxjv. If the ending -ay in Addndy was originally a suffix (-dy) 
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the title (‘my lord’) could have been used only in the vocative ; and, 
against Dalman’s view that, apart from some admitted exceptions, the 
-ay is not meaningless, Baudissin argues that frequently a suffix would be 
entirely unsuitable. The origin of the word dadén itself is uncertain, , 
but there is a Semitic tendency to address a god with a possessive suffix 
(ii 34); and where the suffix in Adonay has any meaning it is used in 
personal appeal, or expresses a personal relationship with the god. 
Discussing the use of such suffixes—the Gaza god Marna(s) is dealt 
with fully—Baudissin introduces an important point: the expression of 
individual (as distinct from tribal or group) relationship to a god is 
Akkadian (i.e. Babylonian and Assyrian) rather than West Semitic 
(Aramaic, Canaanite, Hebrew, etc.), and it is Phoenician rather than 
Israelite (ii 54, cf. 20, and iii 558). 

Next, the form Adénay does not belong to the O.T. period, and can 
hardly have grown naturally out of old usage (ii 57). It was not used 
for Yahweh until after the Pentateuch had become canonical and before 
Chronicles became part of the canon. There is inconsistency in the 
redactional insertion of Adonay before or after Yahweh, and it is 
sometimes noticeably absent, viz. in Jeremiah (ii 86). The use of Adonay 
is an artificiality, and belongs to ceremonial rather than popular usage ; it 
came in about the Christian era. But the Tetragrammaton—in some 
form—seems to have been still in use, and the Book of Jubilees—in 
contrast to Maccabees—testifies to it (ii 144, 167). Perhaps Adénay 
was artificially inserted only into texts that were’ regarded as especially 
holy. The fear of mentioning the divine name Yahweh is not due to 
Egyptian influence (ii 170 n.; against Dalman) ; and Leviticus, xxiv 16, 
is not to be interpreted as prohibiting the pronunciation of it (ii 175, 
cf. vol. iv 189). It would seem that the name Yahweh might be 
avoided because there was no definite substitute ; while in the Targums 
it could be freely written, simply because, later, it was invariably pro- 
nounced Adéniy (ii 173, cf. 192 n., 233). Baudissin maintains the fuller 
form Yahweh, and argues that the Rabbinical warnings against the use 
of the divine name refer to it, and not to the form Jao which, it would 
seem, began to fall out of use in the second or third centuries 4. D., 
and survived only in literary tradition (ii 232 sq.). His argument, 
it will be seen, presupposes two forms (Yahweh or Yahu and Iaé) of 
one god ; it neither regards Iao as a god other than the Israelite Yahweh, 
nor does it accept the recent tendency to reject the form Yahweh and 
treat Y-h-w-h—however pronounced—as merely another spelling of 
Yahu-Iao. His argument implies that the stricter Judaism which 
would replace the Tetragrammaton by Adénay would have had to con- 
tend with the persistence of the Hebrew Y-A-w-4 and the Greek Jao 
(ii 226 sqq.). Evidently the last word has not yet been said on the 
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pronunciation of the Hebrew Y-/-w-h and the relation between it and 
the forms Yahu, Iao, etc.' 

Chapter viii is important. Xyrios does not translate the Hebrew 
Adonay, and Geiger and Cheyne had already, on different grounds, sus- 
pected that 4yrzos was the prior. As for the connotation of &yrios, 
Baudissin proceeds to discuss Semitic ideas of lordship. It is lordship 
over man, and not nature, e.g. the ‘lord of all the earth’ is lord of the 
peoples of the earth. Oriental usage has influenced the non-Jewish use 
of &yrios, kyria in Hellenistic circles ; and from the Semites (of Syria or 
Phoenicia) it can have passed over into Egypt (ii 266 sqq.). The &yrios 
is princeps inter pares, a deity is theos in his own right, but Ayrios to those 
who call upon him ; and Baudissin rejects Bousset’s view that the latter 
could be used of the leader of a communal cult.? The use of 4yrios as 
an epithet expressing or implying some relationship is distinct from its 
use as an absolute title or proper name—not found before the second 
century B.c.—and has a connotation of its own (ii 295). Just before or 
after the beginning of the Christian era, at an age when conceptions of 
God were undergoing widespread developement, the scribes replaced one 
Tetragrammaton Y-h-w-h by another A-d-n-y (Adénay), where the force 
of the suffix was lost, and they employed it to express, not so much 
God’s relation to Israel, as his transcendence over Israel, the nations, 
and nature. To express relationship Judaism preferred Ridddni.2 The 
Alexandrian Jews of course had ideas of universalism: but they used 
theos of God in his relationship to the world. Hence Adéndy (Seigneur) 
on the one side, and 4yrios (dominus) on the other, represent two streams 
of tendencies, which: are not confined to the Semites (ii 310 sqq.). 

Finally, in vol. iii (710 pages), Baudissin discusses at length, with 
practically exhaustive lists of relevant proper names and other material, the 
leading ideas in Semitic theism. More difficult to summarize than even 
the preceding, this volume is by far of most general interest and value. 
Ideas of divine overlordship are deep-rooted in Semitic (iii 70, cf. 87 sq.) ; 
and, in his discussion of the various names for ‘ god’, Baudissin argues 
that Baal differs from El in typically representing some personal relation- 
ship, and not the god in himself, nor the god as owner or possessor. 
Here and elsewhere, however, Akkadian usage stands more or less 
alone. The O.T. usage of the divine names runs parallel to that of the 
Semites in general, and Baudissin’s views of religious developement de- 
serve particular attention, partly because of his profound knowledge of the 


1 See Lukyn Williams J. 7.S. xxviii 276 sqq. Baudissin (ii 222 sqq., cf. iv 10) 
collects the forms :aBe, saBas, etc., and notes that Mandaean distinguishes 
Adonay and Yo (ii 231). : 

2 ji 283 n.; cf. also 298 n. 4, and iii 705 with the Nachtrage. 

> So also the Deism of Islam is softened by the use of rabbi (ii 36, iii 678). 
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whole Semitic field, and partly because, as years passed, he gradually 

adopted the ‘critical’ attitude towards the writings of the O.T.’ He 

attempts to distinguish the religion of (a) Canaan, (4) the Pre-Mosaic 

Hebrews, and (c) the Israelites after Moses, and his remarks on the 

second are important. The book of Genesis, he considers, is not 

a safe guide to Pre-Mosaic religion (iii 123-176). El was no specific 

local divine name ; and, although the (Canaanite) Elim were no better 

than the Baalim, later repudiation of the Baalim accounts for the 

absence of the latter and the retention of the Elim. Baudissin sees no 

justification for the view that the Deity in the stories in Genesis acts 

differently from the Yahweh of the later books—against the familiar 

supposition that Genesis has traces of an earlier Pre-Mosaic type of 

religion ; such differences as are alleged are due to the idealizing aim 

of the writers who, inter alia, wish to emphasize the novelty and pecu- 

liarity of the Sinaitic covenant. There is eine Zuriick-datierung der 

Voiksreligion (152), and the god of the patriarchs is not that of separate 

individuals or tribes, but of representatives of an all-Israel. The recon- 

struction of the Pre-Mosaic religion of the nomadic Hebrews settled in 

Palestine is, he thinks, one of the most difficult tasks of e/igtons- 

geschichte (pp. 158 sqq.; useful); and our material is to be found in (1) 

what is not Canaanite (Phoenician, etc.), but, in so far as it is not borrowed, 

can be called Hebrew or Israelite, and (2) what is common to all the 
Semites. The enquiry is, however, complicated by the fact that the religion’ 
of the Canaanites would contain survivals of their earlier nomadic stage, 
and that Baudissin, like Kuenen, Dussaud, and others, finds much in the 
O.T.that is really‘ Canaanite’, rather than due to Hebrew or Israelite tribes 
from the desert. Further, (3) Mosaism meant the formation of a 
Volksreligion, and since we may naturally presume the earlier existence 
of tribal religion with its gods, we may conclude that these tribal gods 
were replaced by a single Vo/ksgott, who indeed may have been already 
the god of one of those tribes. 

Another chapter of special interest deals with the biblical conceptions 
of Yahweh (pp. 176-242). It introduces us to the question of gods as 
nature-powers, for Yahweh is distinctively an ethical god, and his 
functions in history are so many sided that ‘ Yahweh’ is a proper name, 
like a man’s name, denoting one who cannot be summed up in a single title 


‘or attribute. The name Yahweh comes to cover all that the god has 


been and can be ; ‘lord’ would be much too narrow a term (pp. 202 sq., 


1 See Eissfeldt Z.D.M.G. 1926, pp. 95, 98; cf. here, iii 115 (on Gen. xiv 18 sqq.), 
331 (the fiction of a ‘ family history’), 434 sq. (on P). 

2 This tendency, also found in Gressmann (who uses the term ‘ Amorite’), finds 
independent confirmation in the archaeological evidence for established religious 
conditions in Pre-Israelite Palestine. 
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212).! With Deuteronomy and later writers new developements can 
be traced. The god as ‘king’ is Isaianic (p. 97), but is more 
especially found in the later literature. Similarly Yahweh's ‘ greatness’ 
is enhanced, especially in the Psalms, which Baudissin definitely 
considers post-exilic.? The idea of his holiness is more intense, but it 
is less rather than more ethical (pp. 226 sq.), and we miss the earlier 
immediacy of Yahweh. If the name is less used, it is because—among 
other reasons—it is becoming more mysterious, and the way is being 
prepared for the use of Addn (in some form) and 4yrios. A religion is 
not shaped by a people’s language, but must shape the language to its 
needs ; hence the existence of secular words for ‘lord’ (adn, hyrios) 
preserved something of the natural meaning of Adonay and Xyrios 
as divine names, whereas proper names—like Zeus, etc.—with no 
immediately obvious meaning were on another footing. Analysing the 
content of Addn, Baal, Kyrios, etc., Baudissin is at pains to emphasize the 
absence of any real gulf between superior and inferior or between god 
and worshipper from the tribal constitution upwards. In the course of 
a long discussion of the term Baa/, in which he insists upon the idea 
of fersonal relationship rather than mere ownership of property, he 
distinguishes the El, the god in himself, or the god par excellence, and 
the Baal who embodies all that the tribe desires or values. 

The wide distribution of El is noteworthy, but indicates a certain 
indifference, no closer determination being felt to be necessary. 
Although the Elim may be mere numina, and even without personal 
qualities, we cannot carry back our enquiry into the history of religion 
before the stage of tribal religion. This is to be kept in mind. Our 
starting-point is socia/ religion, and in the following chapter (pp. 379-463) 
we have an admirable discussion of the tribal god and ideas of legal 
Right and Righteousness. A tribe, as such, differs from the horde in 
its recognition of ‘ Right’, which is associated with a leader, a god, who, 
as such, is not, says Baudissin, a mere nature-god. The tribal god is 
judge of his own tribe and of its immediate neighbours ; and such a god 
is more ethical and less particularist than the god who is the god and 
‘ father’ of a family (pp. 391, 420). His markedly original study of the 
‘righteousness’ of gods is practically a reprint from his contribution to 
the Harnack-Festgabe (in 1921), and is the first of itskind. The essential 
meaning of the root s-d-4 is that of the conformity of a person (or thing) 
to that which may be expected of him (or it); and, although he 
considers it especially juridisch (p. 402 sq., cf. pp. 425 sqq.), repeatedly he 

1 Here one naturally thinks of the interpretation of Y-h-w-h in Exod. iii 14 (E), 
which presupposes a pronunciation of the Tetragrammaton which suggested it, 
whereas an original Yahu (or the like) would be unlikely to suggest ehyeh dsher ehyeh. 

2 Pp. 234 8qq.; Yahweh as ‘king’ in the Psalms is also #o# pre-exilic (pp. 218, 235). 
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understands it to involve the idea of a norm, a conception which seems 
to me to be far more fundamental.’ Hence Right(eous)ness is primarily 
the usual tribal and cult obligations ; and here we miss—if we may rely 
upon the full indexes to inscriptional and other sources—a reference to 
the ‘dues’ on the Aramaic Teima inscription (C./.S. ii 113; Cooke 
N. Sem. Inscr. no. 67): it is one of the very rare omissions in this 
encyclopaedic work. The root involves ideas of norm and of customary 
behaviour not to be transgressed with impunity, whence arose the 
problem whether suffering and all ills, evidences of divine wrath and 
punishment, were arbitrary or not; but, although Baudissin does not 
discuss this, it is obviously relevant, in view of his emphasis upon the 
extent to which fear enters into the Semite’s conception of his god. 

‘ Right(eous)ness’ is an ancient conception, the only definitely ethical 
quality of the oldest Semitic gods—it is not applied to goddesses. 
‘Right’ is not something created by the judge, but the judicial decision 
presupposes it. Tribal order does not necessarily presuppose written 
law, and the Israelite “rah is ‘teaching’ (/hre, p. 432), or, better, 
‘direction’? Torah is eine in der Gottheit ruhende Norm (p. 453, 
cf. p. 450); and while the Greek found the ‘law’ within himself, in 
Israel it comes from outside—Jer. xxxi 33 is exceptional (p. 454 sq., 
cf. pp. 426, 439)—though men find in themselves that it is true. Men sin 
against their conscience in the one case, against God in the other. We 
cannot, says Baudissin, understand Amos and the later prophets if they 
were the first to frame the ethical demands which they assert ; we have 
to postulate a Moses, indeed ethical relations between the tribe and its 
god are Old Semitic and, as such, Pre-Mosaic (p. 440, n. 3). But it 
does not follow that the present Pentateuchal legislation existed before 
the prophets. In general, law and culture are god-given—the agri- 
culture lore in Is. xxviii 26 is Canaanite rather than old Israelite 
(p. 448)—and the Semitic god favours all that is for the denshaltung 
of his tribe. He is not u/turfeindlich, and it was only because of the 
character of Canaanite religion that Canaanite culture was condemned 
(p. 451 n.). Baudissin, it should be observed, deliberately lays stress 
upon the native Canaanite or Palestinian elements in Yahwism, rather 
than the ‘nomadic ideal’ which has been so often emphasized, since 
Budde. This characterizes also his important monograph Adonis und 
Esmun. 


1 In view of my note in Robertson Smith’s Rel, of the Semites (3rd ed.) pp. 
655 sqq., I give some references to Baudissin :—iii 388, 421 (#afstab), 422 (mass), 
424, 428, 432, 439, 450, and 664. I do not understand his rendering ‘ gnade’ (p. 404, 
n. 1, ef. 422), which hampers his argument, p. 406, n. 1 (where the general meaning 
of the root is well said to be einer Norm entsprechen). 

2 We may compare Adrah in Gen. xlvi 28 (not cited), and the widespread idea 
of the ‘way’. Baudissin rejects the view that /6rah arose from ‘ lot-casting’ (p. 437N.). 
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There is no absolute ‘law’. The Semite’s only ‘Absolute’ is the will 
of his god, to whom all nature is subservient (p. 428, n. 1). Hence the 
prominence of legalism in later Judaism and in Islam. The conception 
of a divine law in a wide sense is not, however, peculiar to the Semites, 
though to them rather than to other peoples the god is in the first instance 
he whose will is the norm (pp. 456 sqq.).! Law and order are not 
immanent in nature—not even in the regular course of the stars—but 
they are to be seen in history, where the plans of the god (Yahweh) or 
the gods (in Babylonia) are unfolded in the course of human events. We 
reach the significant conclusion -hat the gods of the Semites primarily 
do not rule over nature but over men ; they rule over nature only in so 
far as men are concerned. To put it otherwise, all speculation upon man 
and the universe begins with the god—and his group of worshippers. 

The next chapter is devoted to ideas of the god and nature 
(pp. 463-524), and endeavours to distinguish between the ideas derived 
from tribal gods and those derived from nature-powers. Here Baudissin 
contends that, besides the tribal god, the members of a tribe might 
recognize other gods, who, however, did not stand in the same relation 
to them as the tribal god. Polytheism arose, not merely from the union 
of different tribes and tribal gods, but also through the presence of 
gods who were venerated, not by the tribe as a whole—as was the tribal 
god—but by sections thereof. Especially intricate is his analysis of the 
diverse origin of certain religious beliefs and practices: he finds the 
clearest traces of nature-gods in the sexual cults (pp. 481 sqq., 498). 
Throughout, his discussion of Nature and the gods is extremely sug- 
gestive, but to justify the criticisms one is tempted to make would take 
too much space. 

Another vital chapter (pp. 524-610), on the relations between gods 
and worshippers, makes the point that the ‘servant’ of a god was not 
necessarily without honour—after all, the meaning of ‘servant’ turns 
upon the one whose servant the individual is—and although the ‘ebed 
was a chattel, a piece of property, he placed himself in the hands of his 
lord and, in the Semitic world, might be a trusted servant. In the O.T. 
the servant-relationship becomes most marked in the sixth century B.c. 
and later (cf. p. 178), an age when Israel was feeling uncertain of its 
standing. In general, the individual ‘servant’ of a god is an earlier 
conception than ‘servants’ (used, e.g., in S. Arabia of a family or 
league, but not of a tribe or clan). Also, the ‘fatherhood’ of the god 
of the “ride is more primary than the ‘sonship’ of the individual— 
unless he be a king or a representative of the tribe or group (pp. 554, 


1 The words italicized are important for the argument later on in this article 
(cf, p. 241, n. 2 below). 
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563, cf. 357 sqq-) From the personal names and other data Baudissin 
distinguishes three types of ‘ my god’: (1) my (= our) group god who is 
addressed by the individual (king, prophet, or representative), (2) one 
of the supplementary gods, not the tribal god but the god, for example, 
of a guild, and (3) the personal or patron god of one and only one 
individual. Here he makes the point that the individual gains the 
fullest religious value of a god only when it is the god of his group. 
Distinguishing personal and tribal (collective, national, or group) re- 
ligion, he styles them, respectively, wnvermittelt and vermittelt (pp. 603, 
606). The former type he finds especially in Babylonia. Individual 
religion is rare in Israel before the exile. Moreover, apart from the 
deified king and a type of mysticism which is un-Semitic, the intimate 
relationship between a man and his god was not a mingling or blending 
of human and divine life: there was always a wall between gods and 
men (p. 609). 

The god’s ‘lordship’ was not absolute ; and though lifted up above 
men, the god was, so to say, not out of reach.’ The O.T. writers aimed 
at severing Yahweh and nature, but this did not mean that they thought 
he was indifferent. Baudissin thinks that the powerful and destructive 
aspects of Yahweh were derived from his earlier association with 
nature-worship (p. 621). This is partly true ; but surely the arbitrary and 
explosive character of the Oriental despot—especially if a divine king— 
would also account for the attributes of a god who, Israel had yet to 
learn, was different from men (1 Sam. xv 29)? Yahweh’s Zrhadenheit 
(p. 624) was not derived from sun- or star-worship, but from religious 
experience ; and such a god, as “vidal god, bridged the gulf between 
man and deity. That man is ‘ half god, half man’ is un-Semitic ; there 
is no ‘divinity’ in man waiting to be released from human bonds 
(p. 633),? and the divine kingship, instead of giving rise to the idea of 
divine lordship, was influenced by it. The Semite and the Indo- 
European differ in their conceptions of the relationship between man 
and his god, for while the latter (and especially India) treats it as one 
due to man’s nature, the former attributes it to the god, who tells man 
that he is Aés lord (p. 640). ‘The deeper problems of the psychology 
of religion Baudissin does not handle. 

From the lordship of the god of the tribe Baudissin passes to the 


1 Baudissin objects that Tiele characterizes Semitic religion as ‘ theocratic ’—it is 
‘theo-’ but not ‘-cratic’ (p.620n.). But the term comes from Josephus, ¢. 4p. xvi; 
cf. Robertson Smith Prophets of Israel p. 52q. 

2 Abrahams (Studies in Pharisaism ii 168, n. 11, see tb. p. 144) observes that 
the idea of man asa compound, part beast, part angel, is found in the older Midrash 
(esp. Genesis R, viii 11, Theodor p. 64sq.), but in places much influenced by 
Alexandrian Judaism. 
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conception of the Kingdom of God among men, where, in the course of 
developement, the old religious, social, and political terms gain a new 
and fuller content. Changing social conditions explain the growth of 
this conception, and it is helpful to contrast typical tribal solidarity 
with the conditions in Babylonia and Assyria under a monarchy, where 
the people had no unity, and, unlike Israel, had no significance for the 
religion. Yahweh’s ethical character severs him from other national or 
nature-gods. He is lord over nature—for the benefit of his people ; 
and he uses other nations as his tool on behalf of or against Israel. 
But his interest also extends to people not connected with Israel (Amos 
ix 7), and he even cares for them (p. 660 sq.). Here are ideas which, 
as Baudissin remarks, fall outside ordinary social-political developement. 
Baudissin proceeds to compare Israelite monotheism with Egypt 
(Amenhotep IV [Ikhnaton]), Persia (Zoroaster) and Babylonia, noting 
at the same time the national limitations which the O.T. did not break 
down (p. 674). Judaism, while strengthening its conception of God, felt, 
not that He was the God of the World, but that the God of the World 
was manifested in Him whom, of all peoples of the earth, Israel had 
worshipped from the days of her fathers ; and as we survey the paganism 
of the age we cannot fail to be impressed by the way in which Israel 
preserved its belief in the accessibility of such a God. It was a 
synthesis of universal and personal religion (p. 686). Finally, a section 
on the meaning of &yrios starts from the great religious movements, 
east and west, before and at the beginning of the Christian era, and 
shews how the content of the word, as a proper name, far outstrips its 
inherent meaning, and must have arisen independently of the name 
Yahweh. Xyrios, as we see from the LXX of Exod. iii 14, &c., is an 
eternal god—eternal in a religious rather than a physical or a meta- 
physical sense. The relationship-idea (‘my’, ‘our’) is not forgotten 
or ignored as it is in the absolute use of Addndy in Palestine, and so 
far from representing the Hebrew Tetragrammaton—in one of its two 
uses—Ayrios illuminates Jewish Alexandrian thought, which was more 
developed than Judaism in theological reflexion and in the spiritualizing 
of the conception of God. In the Semitic religions, as nowhere else, 
the god is the lord of his own community, both father and judge, 
preserving and regulating their rights (p. 704.) 

How this bears upon later developements is only briefly indicated 
(iii 709 sq., cf. ii 310 sqq.). Baudissin had intended, we are told, to extend 
his researches to the use of Xyrios in the N.T. (iv 28); but, even as it 
was, his editor states that the MS of the last quarter of vol. iii /ag 
streckenweise erst im Entwurf, noch nicht in Reinschrift vor. 





To the wealth of material, the innumerable detailed discussions, and 
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the author’s mastery of his subject the foregoing summary scarcely 
pays the tribute that is deserved. Eissfeldt himself has increased the 
value of the work, not merely by Rieger’s full and indispensable 
indexes, but by the Vachirige (vol. iv), wherein he has to some extent 
brought the work up to date by bibliographical material and numerous 
notes, by himself and others, those of Zimmern on Babylonian religion 
being especially useful. Naturally there is repeated occasion for 
difference of opinion; and while Baudissin has given a new direction to the 
study of Semitic religion, and we can agree with many of his main 
arguments, there are times when we feel that scholarship is perhaps 
more likely to be stimulated than shaped.’ Some of the questions on 
which he writes with such penetration and skill demand a larger 
canvas, even though a less crowded one. In spite of the size of the 
work, Baudissin has had to keep his discussion within definite limits ; 
but again and again his arguments involve other questions which can- 
not be left on one side, if we are to gain from him—and from Robertson 
Smith—the fullest possible profit. Together they raise fundamental prob- 
lems, and further progress in the study of Semitic religion will come, 
not from blind adherence to the one or the other of the great pair, 
but from the patient effort to understand wherein they agree and why 
they differ. The rest of this article will be devoted to some preliminary 
questions relating to the different standpoints of the two masters. 


At the very outset the term ‘Semitic’ raises intricate questions. In 
the first place, while the O.T. and the history of Israel are naturally of 
cardinal importance for current conceptions of the evolution or develope- 
ment from tribal to universal religion, it is proper to ask whether it is 
legitimate to discuss fundamental problems of religion—religion as 
a world-wide phenomenon—solely on the basis of Semitic, not to 
say Israelite, religion. To-day when western civilization is on trial 
and the non-western world is keenly self-conscious, it may be asked 
whether theology and philosophy are not unduly biased by western 
retrospects, outlooks, and modes of thought. We make the Mediter- 


1 Budde has critized Baudissin’s reference to Mariazell (Journ. of Bib. Lit. xlvii 198 ; 
ef. also xlvi 139 sqq.); and some of the criticisms of Noth (on whom see J.7.S. 
xxxi 427 sq.) are taken up by Eissfeldt in the Nachtrdége. In the latter a reference 
might have been made on iii 368n. to the male Tyche published by Dussaud 
(Syria v, PL. XX, fig. 2); and on iii 680, n. 2, the reference to Lidzbarski should also 
include EpA, ii 122. The reference to Chabot’s index to Waddington (iii 537, n. 5) 
seems nowhere to be explained ; see Revue Archéologique, 1896. Among quite 
minor matters may be mentioned the inexplicable minth-century date assigned to 
the Lebanon Inscription (C./.S. i 5; Cooke no, 11), and the—to me—no less unin- 
telligible separation of the y-A on the Jericho jar-handles from the divine name 
(ii 198, n. 1, 199, n. 4 [one of the rare misprints, 1. 5]). 
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ranean lands the centre of human history, whereas, if we consider things 
sub specie aeternitatis, do not both the Comparative Study of Religions 
and ideals, whether of a Kingdom of Heaven or of Universal Religion, 
urge us to adopt a wider and more objective view? May it not be 
said that we have not yet gained that objectivity of standpoint which in 
the case of the man of science precludes him from confining himself to 
the geology or to the flora and fauna of part only of the earth’s surface, 
or from ignoring the ‘lower’ organisms as unworthy of his attention or 
irrelevant to his purposes ? 

Israel’s conviction that her history had a more than national signi- 
ficance is confirmed by the line of developement in the Old Testament 
and the New; and the history of Christendom marks, or rather has 
hitherto marked, the real difference between western and eastern 
thought. Viewed in the light of modern knowledge the history of 
Israel might seem to be submerged in that of the Ancient Near East, 
and her religion essentially one with that of her neighbours ; but in and 
behind the O.T. we can trace the first permanent successful attempts 
to reshape and reorganize religion, and can lay our finger upon 
certain developements of thought for which there is no parallel else- 
where, and certain pregnant ideas which are unique. Yet while we 
feel able thus to justify objectively the supreme value which we attach 
to the Semitic field, it is proving difficult to determine with some 
precision our real debt to the ‘Semites’. Baudissin himself, while con- 
stantly speaking of ‘Semitic’ religion—the editor’s omission of the ethnic 
in the title is significant (above, p. 228, n. 1)—by no means ignores 
the various non-Semitic influences, Egyptian, Sumerian, Hittite, Persian, 
and Greek; though, to be sure, if the ‘Semites’ assimilated ‘non- 
Semitic’ beliefs and practices these must have found favourable soil. 
Moreover, writers have often commented upon the extraordinary variety 
of the physical conditions in and about the Semitic area, and notably in 
Palestine, in striking contrast to the relatively simple Arab type and 
desert mentality. Palestine was part of an exceedingly complex area ; 
and, accordingly, what we owe to that land may be of not less complex 
origin. Indeed, in view of the close contact between Egypt and South- 
west Asia, it is really safer to speak of Semitic /amguages than of a 
Semitic culture or religion, though we are entitled to determine—if we 
can—how far we can justify the feeling that there is that which is 
distinctively ‘ Semitic ’.’ 


1 P. 151, cf. pp. 159 8q., 494, 499. (All references to Baudissin, unless otherwise 
specified, are now to vol. iii.) 

2 Cf. Eissfeldt Zeit. f. d. Morgenldnd. Gesell. 1929 p. 21; Hempel Deut. Lit. 
Zeit. 1928 p. 46 sq.; also my note in W. Robertson Smith Religion of the Semites 
(here referred to as Rel. Sem.), 3rd ed., pp. 495 sqq- 
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It has not infrequently been thought (e.g. by Lagrange) that the 
arguments of Robertson Smith suffered because he not only confined 
himself to the Semites, but concentrated upon Arabia and Israel, 
leaving on one side the much older and more advanced civilization 
of Babylonia.’ It is extremely significant, therefore, that Baudissin, in 
turn, recognizes the superior value of the Arabian evidence, and finds 
that the more highly developed social conditions in Babylonia only 
bring out more clearly, by way of contrast, the fundamental charac- 
teristics of the tribe and of tribal religion. The tribal idea, which 
forms the foundation of his study, is to be understood from Arabia and 
Israel, rather than from Babylonia (pp. 252 sq., 265 sq.). It is Semitic, or 
rather—and the change is a very important one for these pages *—it is 
best seen among the Semites (cf. p. 600); and they, more than any 
other people, have shaped the religious content. ‘Semitic’ monotheism, 
too, naturally strikes us as something distinctive, characteristic ; but 
Baudissin remarks that there is no innate Semitic predisposition to 
religion, we have rather to notice the verankerung of religion in the 
tribal constitution, such as can also be conjectured for the early 
Sumerians and Egyptians (p. 609). 

In other words, we may think, not so much of ‘ Semitic’ religion, as of 
the shape given to religion in the Semitic area. Baudissin independently 
confirms Robertson Smith’s insistence upon the significance of the social- 
religious group (a more generalized term than ‘tribe’, Re/. Sem., 
p. 504), and is in harmony with the sociological study of religion of 
the school of Durkheim, Irving King, and all those who concentrate 
mainly upon primitive or rudimentary peoples. Consequently, we have 
to recognize the fundamental significance of a// forms of group-cult for 
the history of religion in general; and we may perceive in the Semitic 
field, in Palestine, and in and behind the Bible, certain developements 
which have shaped the history of religion and which enable us to 
realize, objectively, the profound difference between the vicissitudes of 
tribal or group religion in the Semitic area, culminating in ideas of 
universal religion and religious unity, and those elsewhere, which lie 
outside the line of historical developement and have had little or no 
influence upon universal history or religion. In a word, the particular 
religious developement with which the western world of Christendom 
is concerned, ‘ Semitic’ though it seems to be in its growth, cannot be 
ultimately severed from the general history of the religion of man. 
This is equally important for enquiries into the ‘ origin’ of religion and 
for hopes concerning its future line of developement. 


' See Rel. Sem. p. 13 sq., and cf. ib. p. 497 sq. To the contrary objection, that he 
went afield to savage tribes and ‘ dragged in’ totemism, I shall turn later. 

2 Cf. also Baudissin on the ‘ Semitic’ idea of divine law: see p. 236, n. 1, above 
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Next, the study of ‘Semitic theism’ finds, of course, its universal 
interest in the three great monotheisms of history— Judaism, Christianity, 
and Islam. It is this remarkable religious creativeness of the Semitic 
area which will always give the ‘ Semites’ a permanent place in history. 
Baudissin goes further and finds some instructive points of resemblance, 
not only between the three religions, but also (1) between the most recent, 
Islam, and the oldest postulated type of tribal religion (p. 692: we 
might say that Islam was ‘true to type’), and (2), what is highly sug- 
gestive, between the Ausgangspunkt and the Endpunkt of Israelite and 
Jewish religion (p. 1). On the modern view of the O.T. there is yet 
another creative period : it is that of the prophets of Israel, and it cul- 
minates in the changes dating from the age of Deuteronomy, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel—let us say, the sixth century B.c. To this Baudissin frequently 
reverts. We appear to start afresh from wra/t conceptions (pp. 214 sq., 
232). There seems to be a harking-back (suriickgreifen), though in point 
of fact there is an advance in the content of old terms (p. 677). What was 
once taken for granted (e.g. Yahweh’s compassion) must be restated 
(p. 232), for Israel felt that Yahweh had cast off his people.’ A new 
series of stages is inaugurated ; and instead of any continuous progress 
in the successive stages of the history of religion in the O.T. (or rather 
behind it), we have the decay or collapse of one system (before and at 
the exile) and the rise of another. Disintegration is followed by 
redintegration, and our facile theories of continuity and discontinuity 
are corrected and enlarged. On any view—even the traditional one— 
the religious history of Israel implies a remarkable process of some sort, 
and it is noteworthy that Baudissin should come to hold what is essentially 
the modern literary-critical position. But there is no simple evolution 
J-E-D-P : it is one much more complex’ ; and it seems obvious that 
a sound historical view of the developement of religion which lies behind 
the O.T.—and of course the New—would be of the utmost value for 
correcting the vague and misleading assumptions that are apt to prevail 
as regards the general tendencies of the progressive developement of 
religion. 

When we pass from the O.T. and the successful reconstruction of the 
old religion of Israel (¢. sixth century B.C.) to the first century A.D., we 
meet with both Rabbinical Judaism and Christianity. Now while the 
usual Christian ‘ evolutionary’ retrospect discerns throughout continuity 
and developement, we owe it to Schechter, Abrahams, Montefiore, and, 
most recently, G. F Moore, that we must no longer regard Judaism as 
stationary: it too had undergone a progressive developement along its 


1 Cf. Robertson Smith, Rel, Sem. p. 78, on the ‘new and more timid type of piety’, 
and with his remarks on the gér cf. Baudissin on the idea of Israel as ‘servant’ 
(pp. 178, 529). 2 Cf. my remarks, J.7.S. xxx 302 sqq. 
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own lines. Yet, early Christianity, with all its continuity with the past, 
was marked by creativeness and fresh energy, new ideals of personality 
human and divine, new ideas to be worked out, new ideals to be 
followed. It felt itself to be at the beginning of a new chapter which— 
with St Paul—was also the end of an earlier one ; there was a looking 
forward, an anticipation, which proved to be full of meaning for history : 
it was a feeling which Judaism naturally could not share. There was, in 
truth, a new growth in the absolute history of thought, from seeds 
which—as often in new movements—had to create their own environ- 
ment if they were to germinate. The history of Christendom is a hard 
fact that cannot be gainsaid ; and notwithstanding the initial indebted- 
ness of Christianity to its ‘Semitic’ home, and in the Middle Ages to 
‘Semitic’ (Jewish and Arab) thinkers, its internal inherent problems 
prove more complex, more stimulating, more pregnant, and more fruitful 
than those inherent in Judaism and Islam—or indeed in any other 
religion. And this fact is of really vital significance for the objective 
study of religions in general and, in particular, of the place of the 
Semites in the history of religion. 

The fact that the O.T. was the prelude to the Talmud and the N.T., 
and that Rabbinical Judaism and Christianity sprang both, as it 
would seem, from the same source, compels us to treat the history of 
Israelite religion in a way that does justice to the sequels. And at 
once it is surely noteworthy that the religious and historical background 
in the sixth century B.c., which we are wont to associate with that of 
nascent Christianity—one recalls Jeremiah, the Second Isaiah, the 
Servant of the Lord—should belong to a period historically so obscure. 
What lies behind the ‘ Servant’ is disputed: some religious movement, 
some outstanding religious genius or band of leaders—even a figure 
who claimed to be a Messiah has been suspected.' An age of incal- 
culable import for the religious vicissitudes of Israel—and yet tradition 
has not troubled, or has not wished, to preserve a recollection of the 
man or men who are central in the Songs of the Servant, or of the 
despised figure in Is. liii, of whom orthodox tradition hardly seems to 
have been proud! There are instructive psychological, religious, and 
other points of contact between the two great periods, the sixth 
century B.c. and the first century A.D., the one when a new series of 
developements was inaugurated, the other when the once reconstructed 
religion bifurcated into Rabbinical Judaism and Christianity. While in 
the later period the new sect could flourish only by cutting itself off 
from the parent stem, in the former, the historical circumstances are of 
the obscurest, and the canonical religion, covering up all traces of what 
actually had happened, claimed to be the Mosaism of eight, nine, or 


1 So Rudolph Zeit, f, d. Alt. Test, Wissens, 1925 p. 114. 
R 2 
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more centuries earlier. It is little wonder that it proves so difficult to 
trace at all clearly the religion of Israel prior to the exile and the post- 
exilic reconstruction ! 

At neither period can the religious vicissitudes in Palestine be severed 
from those of a much larger area. Hence it is noteworthy that Baudissin 
speaks of Jeremiah as am meisten universal-menschlichen ... am wenigsten 
semitischen (p. 209). This is the prophet whose life and teaching are 
regarded as, in some sense, a foreheralding of Christianity, and it is of 
him, too, that it has been said that he was ‘the prophet whose ideas the 
Rabbins seem to have most faithfully reflected’.’ Baudissin’s judgement 
is not isolated, for he finds that.the later writers are more truly Semitic (dem 
allgemetn Semitischen néher) than the prophets (p. 237). We may recall the 
view that Jesus, as a Galilean, was non-Semitic, if not actually ‘ Nordic’, 
and that Plato was not a representative Greek thinker.’ Certainly there 
is a sense in which great movements are not narrowly national or racial in 
their inception, and great creative minds are not typical or representative 
of their land or people. One must also bear in mind the extent to 
which Palestine was exposed to non-Semitic influences. These could 
tend, on the one hand, to modify restricted or narrowly national types 
of thought, or, on the other, to bring out, by way of protest, that ‘soul’ 
or ‘genius’ of a people which is rarely seen save in times of crisis. 
Even the rise of ‘ Mosaism’ can probably be dated to a period of social 
and political disorganization, when non-Semitic influences of no mean 
value can be traced.’ Paradoxical though it may appear, the deeper 
study of Semitic theism only enhances the non-Semitic factors.‘ 

For the better understanding of religious developement, and in 
particular of that which lies behind the Bible, it is helpful to start by 
recalling that neither Rabbinical Judaism nor Christianity accepted 
those apocryphal and pseudepigraphical writings which have enabled 
us in some measure to see the successive stages ‘ between the Testa- 
ments’ leading to Christianity. Although these writings unite the Old 
Testament with Judaism and Christianity and contributed so bountifully 
to their content, they lie, in a sense, outside the line of progressive 


1 Abelson The Immanence of God in Rabbinical Literature p. 373. 

? For the former, see e.g. the late Paul Haupt in the Tyansactions of the Third 
Internat. Congress for the History of Religions (1908) i 304 ; and for the latter, the 
reference in Inge Philosophy of Plotinus i 71 n. 

3 Camb. Anc. Hist. ii 331, 400 sqq. 

* Islam stands by itself, yet here we may recall its indebtedness, in the course of 
its growth, to Greek, Persian, and other non-Semitic influences. Moreover, we 
may contrast this Islam in its more thoughtful aspects with its crudeness otherwise, 
as seen in many parts of the Mohammedan world : see e. g. the gloomy description 
by so sympathetic an interpreter as the late Sir Thomas Arnold in The Islamic Faith 
(Benn, 1928, p. 54 8q.). 
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developement ; and when—and only when—one has mastered them is 
it not difficult, perhaps, to understand why they came to be ignored by 
both Christian and Jew." 

This is a familiar experience when we look back upon the successive 
steps in the history of some line of thought, and, out of the complete 
series of workers, pick out—each from his standpoint—those, of whatever 
nationality, who contributed to its progressive developement. In history 
as in thought there are periods we pass over ; there are ‘ dark periods ’— 
the Hellenistic age has been one—and in both Babylonia and Egypt 
there is a certain continuity of religious developement, but with inter- 
vening ‘Dark Ages’, which, however, are gradually being illumined. So, 
as we look back upon the developement leading up to Judaism and 
Christianity we may fairly distinguish (a) the actual sequence of steps, 
and (4) the more ‘ evolutionary’ developement when, as Jews or as 
Christians, we select or ignore material, as the case may demand. All 
such ordinary processes of developement as these have to be kept 
in view alike when one is concerned with the earlier religion of Israel 
and with conceptions of religious developement in general ; and they are 
especially relevant here because of Baudissin’s standpoint as regards Tote- 
mism and Baalism, wherein he differs widely from Robertson Smith, and 
brings important questions of the methodology of the study of religion. 

So far, then, we can see that ‘Semitic’ religion or theism is not the 
same as the great developements in the history of religion within the 
‘Semitic’ area; and that the progressive developement of religious 
thought is not necessarily one of successive stages or confined to a 
single area. Robertson Smith’s theory of primitive totemism now comes 
up for consideration. Baudissin, while most generously acknowledging 
the debt we all owe to Robertson Smith for his exposition of group-religion 
(the social-religious unit) and sacrifice, is by no means alone when he dis- 
sents from the latter’s treatment of mother-right and totemism (pp. 338, 
492, 517 n.). Yet I venture to think that he has himself shewn us the way 
out of the difficulties. More than any other scholar he has discussed 
tribal religion and the developement from the tribe with its god to the 
Kingdom of God (in the three great monotheisms) and Universal 
Religion. It is much to be deplored that he did not live to pursue his 
labours, since in the Kingdom of Heaven, the Church, the Christian 
Body, and the Body of Christ we have varying developements of the 
fundamental group-idea.’? Indeed it seems probable that Robertson Smith 


1 See e.g. E. R. Bevan The Legacy of Israel p. 52, on the way in which Philo 
partly represents a pure Jewish type of thought (in contrast to Hellenism), and 
partly is less fully Hebraic than Christianity. 

2 It may be mentioned that Baudissin observes that in the Kingdom of Ahura-mazda 
the individual is a genosse rather than (as in all group-religion) a glied (p. 695). 
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was—even if unconsciously—influenced in his theory of the group and 
its god by his earlier reflexions on Christian ‘ organic unity ’.* 

But what precisely is the nexus? Baudissin recognizes that tribal 
religion is not confined to the Semites ; and the sociologist Durkheim 
found—rightly, as I believe—the germinal idea of a ‘Church’ even in 
totemic societies.? Obviously we ourselves are in no intelligible manner 
influenced by remote social conditions, tribal, much less totemic ; nor 
can the ‘Churches’ in Hinduism, and more especially Buddhism, have 
a similar ancestry. Surely, then, the essential fact is man’s natural 
tendency to form gangs, groups, clubs, societies, bodies, corporations, 
and the like; and the psychical tendency to ‘organize’ is not to be 
confused with the édeological enquiry into the functions and aims of all 
such groups and their possible derivation one from another. To suppose 
that highly-developed groups, institutions, or churches have been 
‘derived’—or the like—from primitive or rudimentary social groups 
is not the same as to recognize that the same sort of tendency may take 
very different forms, varying from the simplest to the most complex and 
differentiated. Once the necessity of a more logical treatment of the 
evidence has been realized our problems of developement or evolution 
take another shape, for, as followers of Baudissin, or of Robertson Smith, 
we are under no obligation to look for some direct ‘ origin’, ‘ derivation’, 
or ‘ancestry’, whether tribal or totemic. We may freely find in the most 
rudimentary communities very rudimentary forms of even the most highly- 
developed conceptions or institutions ; but it is quite another step to seek 
to determine whether historical connecting lines can be traced between 
them. 

In his emphasis upon the part played by tribal religion, Baudissin adopts 
a very sceptical attitude to both totemism and mother-right. It is 


1 See Rel. Sem. pp. xxxiv, 504 n. 1, 594, and his Essays and Lectures p. 326 sq. ; 
cf. also, e.g. Goudge S.P.C_K. Comm. iii 4186 (the great conception of union with 
Christ is true to Hebrew thought); H. Wheeler Robinson in Peake People and 
Book p. 375 (‘the Apostle is true to Hebrew tradition and sentiment in his parable 
of the human body as a figure of the community’, 1 Cor. xii 12 sq.), and id. The Cross 
of the Servant pp. 78 sq., 83. 

2 The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life book i, chap. i; see in general, on 
primitive ‘ churches’, Toy Jntrod. to the Hist. of Rel. §§ 1095 sqq. 

3 For the latter, see pp 362 sqq., 37¢ sq.,and iv 44,207. Whereas Robertson Smith 
refers to legends of female judges ( Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia p. 123 sq.), 
Baudissin belittles the evidence for female exponents of Recht (Deborah’s function is 
‘perhaps an unhistorical trait’, p. 386). Mother-goddesses are said to be un- 
Semitic, perhaps Anatolian (p. 482 sq.). Ishtar is only secondarily a war-goddess 
(see p. 393 n. and iv 48)—but what of the function of the sheikh's daughter in war- 
fare (Rel. Sem. p. 508)? It might have been noticed that traces of the ‘classi- 
ficatory’ system of kinship among the Semites have been pointed out by Mrs 
Seligman (Rel. Sem. p. 511 n. 3). 
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possible that the data upon which Robertson Smith relied for his theory of 
matriarchy belong to particular social phases and cannot be used to 
prove an absolute matriarchal (better, matrilineal) stage in social develope- 
ment (see Re/. Sem., Pref., p. 1). But when advanced social (tribal 
or other) systems disintegrate—and no one supposes that there has 
anywhere been unbroken continuous progressive developement— 
other smaller and simpler types will come to the fore, and they 
may leave some impress upon the next stage of redintegration.’ Now, 
as regards totemism, Robertson Smith in an important passage speaks ot 
local nature-gods not evolved out of an earlier totemism, but out of édeas 
or usages which also find their expression in totemism (Rel. Sem. p. 125, 
cf. p. 540 sq.). The distinction is a vital one, and might have been 
maintained more consistently. It means that the recognition of com- 
parable ‘lower’ and ‘higher’ elements does not necessarily involve any 
genetic continuity or derivation ; and that it is unsafe to seek to ‘ derive’ 
(or the like) higher religions from the lower, when the evidence allows, in 
the first instance, only a more logical wording such as I have italicized.” 

So, as regards totemism, it is undeniable that ou/side the Semitic area 
it is found to contain elements that could or did develope into those 
found in the higher religions; some significant steps can actually be 
traced. Further, although modern totemism, as we know it, cannot 
be traced Historically in the Semitic area, there are to be found there 
many very crude and rudimentary features, especially of a theriomorphic 
type. Moreover, besides the sanctity of both animal and human blood, 
it is a really important fact that there should be a marked appearance 
of theriomorphic features about the sixth century B.c, an age of dis- 
integration.* Such theriomorphism would have been more pronounced 
at earlier periods of disintegration. Yet, just as we find a continuity, 
though we skip ‘ Dark Ages’ or ignore the decisive steps ‘ between the 
Testaments’, and can ignore time and space when we pass from 
Aristotle to St Thomas Aquinas or from Ancient Greece to the Renais- 
sance, so we have to consider whether, from the methodological point 
of view, we are obiiged to postulate—if we follow Robertson Smith—a 
totemic stage in Semitic religion itself. 


1 Cf. Robertson Smith Kinship p. 275, on the disappearance of the old Arab tribes 
known to Ptolemy and the emergence of older and more primitive stocks. 

2 To generalize, then, the evolution or development which we trace in a, b, c 
is the reappearance of some x in the different forms a, 5, c, which we may then 
proceed, if necessary, to evaluate, and to connect, if justifiable, on evolutionary 
principles. But, im the first instance, we recognize ‘homologies’, just as, in the 
organic world, the fin of the fish, the wing of the bird, and the arm of the man, 
are, in spite of their external differences, really ‘ homologous’. 

3 On this theriolatry, see Rel. Sem. pp. 622sqq. ; cf. Eissfeldt Z. D, M. G. 1929, 


pp. 26, 32. 
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We are under an obligation to find a place for totemism in our study 
of religion, for even if it be said that it is not a religion, it contains 
some of the simplest and rudest forms of what is more familiar and 
intelligible in the great historic religions. But when we are concerned 
with the theory of the progressive developement of religion in general, 
and of Christianity in particular, it does not follow that the earliest 
stages of a process which can be traced in the Semitic area must be 
looked for there, for the process which has passed from the Near East 
to the West did not necessarily—unless it can be proved otherwise— 
take its rise there. Even the data of ‘Semitic’ religion—leaving on 
one side the question of the terms ‘Semitic’ and ‘non-Semitic’—are 
but the specific, and, of course, often highly spiritual forms of what we 
find elsewhere. In other words, when we trace back the lines of our 
religious developement we are not obliged to assume that they started 
among the Semites of history. 

On the other hand, although we do not look in ear/y Western 
Europe for those stages of thought which are actually to be found in 
Greece, the prior genetic developement of the West had been significant 
—for example, when the Schoolmen prepared the way for the rights of 
reason, the emancipation of religion and ‘la bonne philosophie’ (Con- 
dorcet).' So too, in the Semitic area, there must have been, in any 
case, a stage or stages of thought which would account for the 
theriomorphic and other crude phenomena which—after Robertson Smith 
—one is tempted to explain as the disjecta of an earlier totemism. On 
methodological grounds, a ‘totemic’ stage in the Semitic area is not 
necessarily demanded ; but there may well have been in prehistoric 
times tribes (totemic and other) similar to those found in Africa and 
India ; and the unique discovery of human sacrifice at Ur has shewn 
that a thoroughly barbaric type of religion—and old oriental religion, 
even in Palestine, was barbaric—could exist virtually in historical times, 
viz. ¢. 3000 B.C.—the sixth century B.c. comes roughly midway between 
that date and to-day—and disappear leaving no recognizable traces. 

Both Robertson Smith and Baudissin raise serious methodological 
questions which cannot be settled by the mere accumulation of data. 
The former, especially, realized the philosophical importance of the study 
of Semitic religion, and though he definitely speaks of the recurring 
uniform features which ‘govern the evolution of faith and worship ’, 
features which ‘form the real interest of Semitic religion to the philo- 
sophical student’ (Re/. Sem. p. 15), this has generally been over- 


' James Ward Essays in Philosophy (1927) p. 118. 
2 In the present case it is the difference between the developement of religion in 


the Semitic area alone, and that of religion in general, viewed from a particular 
western standpoint. 
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looked by those who lave criticized his discussion of Sacrifice and its 
‘origin’. For in all such discussions we may distinguish (a) the actual 
prehistoric ‘ origin’, which of course eludes all sober enquiry, (4) the most 
rudimentary forms of it—which Robertson Smith found in totemism—, 
and (c) the ‘creative’ idea governing its progressive developement, as, at 
different stages, this developement becomes more complex. Now, it is 
essential to remember that Robertson Smith felt himself to be a son of the 
Reformation ; he was convinced that its work was not complete, and’ he 
looked for a new Catholicity in religious developement. Indeed, it is not 
difficult to see the connexion between the reforming zeal of the Protestant 
evangelist and the author of Zhe Re/igion of the Semites. Consciously 
or not he was searching after the creative or originating factors or 
elements which, effective’in the past, were no less vital for the future.’ 
Not all writers on the history of ancient religion are—consciously or 
otherwise—swayed by their religious idealism and their thoughts touching 
the future of their religious environment; and, while we owe to Baudissin 
the finest treatment of the developement from tribal religion to national 
and universal religion, it is Robertson Smith with his personal religious uni- 
versalism who felt the necessity of deepening and widening his foundations 
and of understanding the ‘lower’ religions, especially totemism.’ It 
seems necessary to grasp this fact if we are to make, as I think we must, 
the work of doth the great teachers our starting-point for the more 
penetrating study of ‘Semitic’ theism and what it means for us now. 
If Baudissin is more ideological, more re/igionsgeschichtlich, Robertson 
Smith with his evangelical standpoint was more psychological ; and it is 
not difficult to see why he regarded religious experiences which were 
interpreted as a communion or fellowship or intercourse with the god 
of the group as creative, the ‘origin’ of new series of developements. 
Accordingly our insistence upon the importance of totemism justifies 
itself by the necessity of co-ordinating the ‘lowest’ and ‘highest’ 
organisms in the social-religious world. Modern theism cannot be 
indifferent to the question of the Deity’s part in rudimentary religions, 
even in the apparently bizarre aspects of totemic cults, the most striking 
of which are only now dying out in Australia. The entire theory of the 
developement or evolution of religion is at stake, and while Baudissin’s 
knowledge of the whole Semitic field is unequalled and up to date, 
Robertson Smith takes us to the profounder problems of religion—religion 
as involving man’s ideas of ultimate truth and reality—problems of religion 
in general and of ‘Semitic’ religion in its significance for Christendom. 


1 Rel. Sem. pp. xxxivsq., xlviiisq.; cf. pp. 498, 503n., 543, 666. 

2 * It is the business of Christianity to conquer the whole universe to itself and 
not least the universe of thought’ (see Re/. Sem. p. xxxi; from a lecture when 
Robertson Smith had barely turned twenty-two). 
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From time to time he verges on questions which bear directly upon the 
interpretation of Christianity (see Re/. Sem. p. lxiv); and what is more 
implicit in the Religion of the Semites becomes more explicit when, 
e. g., the late Dr Dukinfield Astley associates totemism and Christianity 
(Biblical Anthropology pp. 210, 223 sq.). Baudissin differs from Robertson 
Smith in leaving out both; and although it could be urged that they lay 
outside the scope of his investigations, we are finding that the ‘ lowest’ 
and the ‘highest’ forms of religion illumine each other—as is. only to be 
expected on biological and psychological grounds—and throw light upon 
such ‘ middle’ types as one finds in the O.T. 

Indeed, when one proceeds to a more detailed examination of the 
relation between Yahwism and Baalism and between tribal (group, 
national, etc.) and nature gods, it is essential to combine the best of 
both Baudissin and Robertson Smith. Here, again, one acquires a 
better understanding of the processes in the religious developement 
that lies behind the Bible, and of the way in which Christianity and 
Judaism reflect rival tendencies in the earlier religion. The present 
article, however, has already exceeded its limits, and it remains to 
express the sincerest appreciation of Baudissin’s great work, the labours 
of Eissfeldt and his helpers (G. Bertram, Littmann, Rieger, O. Weber, 
and Zimmern), and the public-spirited publishers, and to repeat that 
the result is to give an entirely fresh impetus to the critical study of 
religion, and that not of the ‘ Semites’ alone. 














S. A. Cook. 


STUDIES IN THE VOCABULARY OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. II. 

















At the end of the last article’ I drew attention to the use of 727 
(i) ‘turned the back’,’ as suggested by Eitan, and (ii) ‘caused to turn 
the back’, i.e. ‘drove away’ or ‘ overthrew’, and *V277 ‘threw on the 
back’, i.e. ‘threw down’,‘ as being derived from the 737 ‘back’. 
I now add “NS NOD We n2ayM mow. Orns) DIY" apyr23 yy 
wad sanheony “nnd WI DI nivys bo xb pide TON OMA A 


3) nbay b We (Gen. xxxiv 13-14). Here the translation of wa as 









1 In J.T.S. xxxi 284-285. 
2 In Ct. v6, where 133 means ‘when he turned his back (on me)’, and Jb. xix 18, 
where °3 73°) means ‘ then they turn their backs on me’. 


3 In 2 Chron, xxii 10. 4 In Pss. xviii 48 and xlvii 4. 


5 Possibly 1371 ‘spoke’ comes from the same root (Buhl, Ges. Hebr. u. Aram. 
Hwb."", 153). 
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‘and spake’ (R. V.) makes the word pointless before the following 
causal clause, which gives the reason not of 27% but of mo7N3, and 
tautologous before 17x" at the beginning of the next verse. Most 
editors,’ seeing this, follow the Pesh. in putting M27n2 after M3™; 
but they do not thereby get rid of the tautology. The difficulty, 
however, vanishes if 72% is translated ‘and they turned their backs’ 
or ‘refused’. In other words, Jacob’s sons made a pretence of refusing 
to accede to the request of Shechem and Hamor because Dinah had 
been dishonoured, but the refusal was a sham, done 707103, as their 
words shew in the following verse, where they accepted his proposal 
with a counter-proposal. 

In DYiy197Dy ji? MX AjMY OMIM (Isa. xi 15) the verb ovina, being 
regarded as unintelligible, has generally been altered into 297 after 
the Sept.’s supposed translation of it.2 But an Accadian syllabary in 
the British Museum * suggests what the Hebr. on" means. This text 
gives a list of Accadian synonyms for the Sum. XUD ‘cut’, amongst 
which are the following: nakdsu ‘to sever’, pardsu ‘to cut off’, harasu 
Sa irsitim ‘to cut into, of earth’, hardmu ia pardsu ‘to... in the sense 
of cutting off’, parda’u Sa isi ‘to cut, of wood’, and datagu ta mé ‘to 
intercept, of water’. From this list it is clear that the Acc. Adramu 
means something of the same sort, namely, ‘to cut off, cut through’, 
and its proximity to pardsu Sa mé suggests that it may be similarly 
used to mean ‘to cut off’ or ‘intercept’ water (for example, upstream). 
It may then be suggested that the Hebr. o1n is identical with 
this root, in which case the verse quoted above will mean ‘and the 
Lord shall cause the tongue of the Egyptian sea to be cut off’. Thus 
I ann ( o) ‘banned’ must be distinguished from II o7n (e ) ‘slit’ 
or eadiauel and also ‘cutoff’. It may be added that the ma ¢ age 
also bears both these senses, namely, ‘slit’ or ‘ perforated’ and ‘cut off 
(one thing from another) ’.* 

Again the verb I w™ conceals two roots improperly combined in the 


1 Cp. Kittel in his Bibl. Hebr.*, Genesis 51. 

2 Ibid., Jesaia 17. The Sept.’s épnuwoa, however, is not a translation but a 
transcription into the Gk. word which most closely resembled the Hebr. root! 
Aq. and Symm. and Theod. all have dva@eyarice, thus confirming the reading ot 
the M. T. (Field, Orig. Hex. ii 453); only the later Pesh.’s 53,5 and Targ.-Jon.’s 
WB" agree with the Sept. 

8 Campbell Thompson. C.7, xii 14 b, 1 ff. 


‘ Freytag Lex. Arab.-Lat. i 480; cp. or ‘inaccessible peak’ and a> ‘cleft 


rocks’. From the same root come Acc. naframu ‘garment of open-work’ or 
‘embroidered garment’, Hebr. on ‘net’ and then “snare” , especially of ‘ coquetry’ 


(Eccl. vii 26; cp. Acc. arimiu * harlot’), Arab. eee ‘lace-work’, and so on. 
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dictionaries. With the first, meaning ‘made distinct’ (Lev. xxiv 12; 
Neh. viii 8), may be compared the Acc. para@su and pardsu' ‘to separate’ 
and also ‘to investigate, make clear’ and the Aram. &18 ‘ explained’ ;* 
with the second, which is found only in M1@75) {38¥ ‘his sheep (that are) 
scattered abroad’ (Ezek. XXXiV I 2), it is necessary to compare the Arab. 

& e 3 effudit dispergendo and & 3 dispersa fuit (gens). If this suggestion 
is right, the verb wp as found in this passage must be removed from 
I #5 ‘made distinct’ and be entered under III wp. Hitherto, however, 
it has been usual to alter mwna3 into Mw7D); but it is an objection to 
this that wD means ‘spread out’, especially the hand in swimming or 
the wings in flying, not ‘spread out’ in the sense of scattering. ‘There 
are, however, three passages where it is supposed to mean ‘scattered’: 
these are 32/78) mI753> OMNvEN ‘and they that remain shall be 
scattered (?) toward every wind’ (Ezek. xvii 21), DY2Y7 NINN yaws 
O2M¥ Me ‘I have spread you abroad (?) as the four winds of heaven’ 
(Zech. ii 10), and jindya avin ma D290 "Ww w1D3 ‘ when the Almighty 
scattered (?) kings therein it was as when it snoweth in Zalmon’ (Ps. 
Ixvili 15). Now the Acc. fara@iu and the Hebr. #75 ‘spread out’ and 
‘the Arab. uss ‘spread out’ (I, the wings ; VIII, the arms) are obviously 
identical roots,’ as the sense shews ; it may therefore be suggested that 
wre in these three passages means not ‘scattered’ (which is Wp) but 
something akin to the sense of the Acc. and Arab. verbs. ‘The Acc. 
naprusu (IV i from para¥u) is used absolutely as meaning ‘to fly’,* 
without any word indicating the organ spread out in flight (cp. Arab. 

eet ‘fluttered ’®), not only of birds on the wing but also of human 
beings in haste. For example, ana Sisub napSdtesunu ... kima issuri 
ipparsu ‘to save their lives ... they flew (= fled) like a bird’,® and 
again ifparasd-ma illagu ‘\et them fly (=hasten) and come’.’ These 
passages sufficiently illustrate the Niph. in Ezek. xvii 21. Further, the 
Acc. Suprusu (111 i from pard¥u) means ‘to cause to fly’, literally of 
making a bird fly from its nest and metaphorically of making persons to 
hasten : forexample,(Z U)mundahsiva eli naratisu aranis usapris ‘1 caused 
my warriors to fly over the rivers thereof like eagles’.® This usage in 
its turn explains the Pi. in Zech. ii ro and Ps. Ixviii 15. These three 


1 The sibilants s and § are not infrequently confused in Acc. roots (Meissner 
K.A.G. § 17). 

2 Cp. Arab. ps ‘ examined’, ‘explained’ per metathesim (?). 

3 Cp. Brockelmann V.G. i 128-129 (§ 46b ix). 

* Literally ‘to spread oneself out (sc. in flight)’. 

5 Literally ‘spread itself out’. ® Schrader K.B. i 20-21, 39-42. 

7 Knudzton Am.-Taf. i 242-243, 23. 8 Schrader K.B. ii 70-71, 129. 
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passages of the Old Testament may then be translated ‘and they that 
remain shall fly toward every wind’, ‘I have made you to fly as the 
four winds of heaven’,' and ‘when the Almighty made kings to fly 
therein, it was as when it snoweth in Zalmon’ respectively. Lastly, 
there are traces of the absolute use of the Hebr. 78 ‘flew’ (= Acc. 
pardiu ‘to fly’) in the Q. in two passages in the Old Testament : 
in the description of the Cherubim as “M3 ji~by OrD201 De 
mim ‘flying and covering the ark of the covenant of the Lord’ 
(1 Chron. xxviii 18) and 07) Oey nivy ows nbn OMT “BID 
pindsr-by Dey ‘the wings of these Cherubim as they flew were 
twenty cubits, though they stood on their feet’ (2 Chron. iii 13), which 
means that, although they were carved as in flight with wings of twenty 
cubits’ span, yet they were supported on their feet. Thus #15 means in 
the Q. (i) ‘spread out’ (= Arab. us) and (ii) ‘flew’ (= Acc. parasu), 
in the Niph. ‘flew’ (=Acc. naprufu), and in the Pi. (i) ‘spread out’ 
(= Arab. eel and (ii) ‘caused to fly’ (= Acc. Supruiu); and both 
vp ‘made distinct’ (= Acc. paras‘u and pardsu) and W>5 ‘scattered’ 
(= Arab. S53) must be carefully distinguished from this verb. 

It is possible that the verb in wm XD PONT (Isa. xxviii 16) is 
correct but that the translation ‘shall make haste’ is here wrong. The 
Acc. 4a@iu means not only ‘to hasten’ but also ‘to be agitated’ or 
‘disturbed’, as several passages shew: for example, the writer of one 
early Babylonian letter says kima atta tappitiiu alakim la taha’ gabim 
‘instead of thy coming to his help (and) saying: Do not be agitated!’ 
and the writer of another says siddti ana paniya ibsi-ma la aha§ ‘has 
great need come upon me? Yet will I not be agitated’;* again, an 
Accadian omen-text, giving a list of misfortunes which will befall a man 
if incense of various colours is burnt in his house, says Summa bitam 
umalli irsum samum bél bitim Suati ihia ‘if red incense fills the house, the 
owner of that house will be troubled’, as the context of the surrounding 
lines shews the meaning to be.* The idea underlying the root seems to 


1 The figure of the winds as winged is of frequent occurrence (Pss. xviii 11, 
Civ 3). 

2 Ungnad B.B. 185, 14-15 and Driver Letters A 63, 11-13 (for which references 
I am indebted to Prof. Langdon). In neither case can 4a@3« mean ‘to hasten’ 
literally, as the editors translate it, but rather in colloquial language ‘to be 
worried ’. 

8 Gwynn in P.S.B.A. 1914, 246, 60 (cp. 58-62, in all of which the omens portend 
disaster); cp Handcock & King C.7. xxviii 28, where sfia¥ ‘will be troubled’ is 
parallel with sdabbin ‘will collapse’. (I am indebted to Prof. Langdon for these 
references). 
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be commoveri, agitari in the widest sense, and this will include not only 
‘to rush about’ and ‘hasten’ but also ‘to be agitated’ or ‘troubled’. 
Thus both 4aSu ‘to hasten’ (pres. éh#s) and AdSu ‘to be agitated’ (pres. 
shia} and iha$) may be identified ;' for the different forms of the present 
tense do not militate against this owing to the fluctuations commonly 


-s- 


exhibited by these verbs.’ Further the Arab. (> ‘troubled’® reflects 
the same sense, as also the Eth. fi does, especially in the III i tha@-A 
commotus, agitatus, concussus fuit;* and the phrase Hn2Taha@h: as 
used for the Gk. dodAevros (Deut. xi 18) and dxivyros (Jb. xxxix 26) is 
particularly noticeable. We may therefore infer that the Hebr. win, 
like the Acc. AdSu, has preserved both meanings, in which case the 
verse here discussed may be translated ‘he that believeth shall not be 
agitated’ or ‘moved’. This translation assumes that wn’ is probably 
not Hiph. (in which case it must be translated ‘shall show agitation’) 
but Q.; for the Acc. 4a¥u is evidently from the /wn, as the forms 
with 7 shew. On this suggestion, then, the Hebr. win is heteroclite, 
since w alone occurs in the infinitive and imperative.° Many hollow 
verbs exhibit similar variations: for example, Acc. /d/« (pres. thal, 
ihitlu, ihilu, ihillu) ‘to tremble’= Hebr. >M or 5M (impf. 5am or 5°) 
‘to writhe’ and Acc. Ada/u (pres. iha/ and thit/u) ‘to ooze’ = Hebr. ban 
(impf. xm) ‘to flow’. The Acc. 4a/u is used of the ground exuding 
oil and pitch and blood, of images melting, of mud and water and 
blood oozing; in the last sense the phrase damu ihil ‘blood is 


1 The two meanings were classified under the same root by the native lexico- 
graphers; for the Sum. LU is equated with the Acc. addéru ‘to be gloomy’ and 
dalaku ‘to trouble’ as well as with migilpi ‘to rage’ (lit. ‘to rush to and fro’, as 
used of a disease), sd’ ‘to trample down’, and rakdsu ‘to overrun’ (a country). 
Thus in a hymn to Nergal the Sum. LU.GAR.RA.BA ‘in his harassing’ or 
‘raging’ is translated by the Acc. ina haSiSu ‘in his rushing’ in the verse ana bit 
mat nukurti bélu ina GaSisu ‘ when the lord rushes against the house of the land of 
enmity’, which the parallel ana mat nukurtim ina/ana alakika ‘when thou goest 
against the land of enmity’ shews to be here the meaning of the Acc. phrase 
(Bollenrucher, Nergal 42-46, 7, i t-2 andii1o). The god is depicted as rushing 
about uncontrolled like an epidemic and harassing the country. 

2 Cp. Ace abu ‘to be good’ (pres. sfiab or itdb or itibbu and pret. ifib or itab). 

3 Dozy Suppl. i 335. 

* Dillmann, Lex. Ling. Aeth.115. Acc. & is equated with Arab. and Eth. 4 in 
not a few instances (cp. Acc. Sehiru=Hebr. “MW = Arab. * = ‘dawn ”), especially 
when the root contains a sharp sibilant or a liquid and a mute (Brockelmann V. G. 
i 127-128, Meissner, KX. A. G. § 8b). 

5 Forms with a (like i{a5) may come from roots either with w or with y and 
are therefore ambiguous. 

® Thus UM" will be Q. where it is intransitive (Jud. xx 37) and Hi. where it is 
transitive (Isa, 1x 22; Ps. lv 9); once the construction is uncertain (Isa. v 19). 
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flowing’! offers an interesting illustration of the words 281 wrirmby adm 
‘let it (sc. the blood) flow upon the head of Joab’ (2 Sam. iii 29). 
Whether these two verbs, meaning ‘ to writhe’ and.‘ to flow’ respectively, 
are originally identical is disputed; Holma? postulates two distinct 
roots, but Kugler® traces them back, probably rightly, to the same 
primitive root. 

The attempt to bring all the occurrences of mnNn under one root * can 
hardly be maintained, and so K@nig,° for example, has separated Ann 
‘kindled’ (Isa. xxx 14; Prov. vi 27 and xxv 22) from mnn ‘destroyed’ 
or the like (Ps. lii 7). With the former he rightly compares the Eth. 
"Yo ‘kindled (a fire)’, to which Buhl ° adds the (probably denominative) 
N.Hebr. 17 and Aram. 890 ‘raked out hot coals’; but neither is 
able to establish the latter by the comparison of any cognate root. 
It is, however, obviously identical with the Acc. faf# ‘to destroy’, 
of which the usage proves it to be a distinct root: for example, in one 
passage the god Nergal is described as Adv aib[ iva] ‘destroyer of [my] 
foes’, and another speaks of a demon Sa Sita u mita thattd ‘who 
destroys the old and the dying ’.* 

In ninyy Fen nidos bbiny nin Sip (Ps. xxix 9) there are serious 
difficulties on the ordinary translation ; for stripping woods and forests 
is not parallel with causing hinds to travail, and the plural of "3 
‘forest’ is DY, not NM. The singular of MM should be TY 
(like ndys), and parallelism requires an animal. This suggests a com- 
parison with the Arab. es) ‘bleating kid’ (cp. Arab. x2 ‘bleated’) ; 
and this root, being onomatopoeic, may well have occurred in more 
than one Semitic language. If this is right, the verb 9#M must 
not be connected with the Hebr. WM ‘stripped’ but be compared 


with the Arab. Cas protrusit in pariendo celeriter; then my Aer 
(pointed as Hi. rather than Q.) means ‘and causeth bleating kids to 
be brought hastily to birth’, whichis a likely result of fright and 
suits the parallel clause. This / wn occurs also in the description of 
the Israelite host as DY ‘SYN 2/2 ‘like two hastily-born of she-goats’ 
(t Ki. xx 27), i.e. helpless as two kids prematurely born (cp. Arab. 


1 Boissier Choix de Textes ii 38. 2 In Kérperteile 173 (on 80). 

3 In Sternkunde u. Sterndienst, ii 117-118. 

* Brown-Driver-Briggs Hebr. Lex. 367. 

5 In his Hebr. u. Aram, Wtb.2 130-131, where he surely puts ANN in Isa. xxx 14 
under the wrong root, 

® Op. cit. 267-268. 

7 Levy Neuh. u. Chald, Wtb, ii 125. 

8 King L..H. iii 202, 55-56, and Campbell Thompson C.7. xvii 36, 17 (for 
which references I am indebted to Prof. Langdon). 
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iiss, ees pullus dorcadis, hinnulus);' and the number, which on the 
old rendering ‘like two little flocks of goats’ (R.V.) is inexplicable, is 
a touch of realism, two being the normal birth of kids.* 

In the phrase ‘}*Y pov AYP (Ps. xxxii 8) the usual translation is 
unsatisfactory. Baethgen * following the Sept., which has éxurrypu éxi 
at tovs dpGarporvs pov, proposed to read T¥Y8 for T¥M'S and translated 
it ‘I will direct mine eye upon thee’, comparing YY T¥Y (Prov. xvi 30), 
for which the Sept. has the same verb ; but this means not ‘ directing’ 
but ‘shutting his eyes’, as a comparison of the Arab. Laé ‘closed (the 
eye)’ shews. The required sense, however, can be obtained by reading 


---0<a 


MBYX for AYY'X, as a comparison of the Arab. | or ot pool uae 
‘directed the gaze away from’ or ‘towards (a thing)’ suggests.‘ The 
verse then will mean ‘I will direct mine eye upon thee’, which makes 
excellent sense in the context. 


The verse JAB "8 | HD WME “ke “2B! | MEIN ‘NY “Tyg 
‘391 3172 (Ps. xxxi 12) contains a difficulty in 18D ; for, as pointed, it 
is not parallel with 1nD. The objection to Iwo, however, disappears if 
it is pointed T&D (TIX) and referred to the Wx, whence TS ‘distress , 
is derived; and it may then be compared with the Arab. $'4 (plur.) 


infortunia, mala (cp. rel molestus) from 24! VI molestum esse (alicut).° 
The verse therefore means ‘because of all mine adversaries I am 
become a reproach, to my neighbours a grief and a fear to mine 
acquaintance ; they that did see me without fled from me’. 


1 Bochart (Hieroz*. 1 705-707) originally suggested this interpretation of WN, 
but Gesenius ( Thes. Ling. Hebr. et Chald. 531) rejected it for an impossible deriva- 
tion from WN ‘stripped’ as though decorticatum might be used de parvo grege qui 
a maiore segregatus est (cp. Sept.’s moipvia). 

? Thus ‘the Arab who was with me... said there must be another kid close by, 
as two were always dropped at a birth’ and ‘the wild goat has one, or more, 
generally two, young at a birth’ (Tristram ‘ Natural History of the Bible’, 95-97 ; 
cp. Cuvier Régne Animal? | 321 ‘elle {la chévre} fait d’ordinaire deux petits’). 

3 In his Psalmen’, go-91. 

* Hava Arab.-Engl. Dict. 526; Freytag op. cit. iii 279, and Dozy, of. cit. ii 215+ 
There is another case of the confusion of two rare Hebr. verbs in the Psalms which 
can only be explained by a comparison of two distinct Arab. verbs: I Uwy ‘grew 
dim’ of the eyes (Pss. vi 8 and xxxi 10) = Arab. pntnanl ‘grew dark’ (cp. Syr. 


haas ‘ darkness’) and II wip ‘rotted away’ of bones (Ps. xxxi 11) = Arab. o3 


‘was lean, weak’ of an animal and ‘was purulent’ of a wound (s. Jacob in 
Z.At.W, xxii 107; Lambert in R.E.J. xxxix 302-303). 


5 Freytag op. ait. i. 69; cp. i341 onus, pondus, There can be little doubt that 
Lye (sing.) res magna et gravis, res adversa, malum, infortunium from 3i() 


durus, firmus validusque fuit is also cognate with these words (ibid. 74). 
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CORRECTION. 


It has long been noticed that the story of Elisha contains certain 
peculiarities of diction generally ascribed to the dialect of Northern 
Palestine, and that these are related to Aramaic. Most indeed are 
grammatical forms, but a few words betray the same origin, and to these 
I add one which I have in a previous article* sought to explain in 
a manner which I now regard as wrong. In Elisha’s words to the 
Shunammite woman NXT ATM sng ade ATI 3m (2 Ki. iv 13) 
the root 371n ‘ trembled, was terrified’, ’, as it means elsewhere in Hebrew, 
cannot bear this sense. The peculiarity of the expression,*® however, 
vanishes if it is taken as an Aramaism and compared with the Christ.- 
Pal. Syr. gs‘ prudent, thoughtful’.* If this is right, Elisha’s words do 
mean ‘thou hast been thoughtful for us with all this thoughtfulness’, 
as the R.V. conjecturally translates them in accordance with the context.® 
The root is probably the same, but the weaker meaning is an evident 


Aramaism. 
G. R. DRIVER. 


MINVTIAE CLEMENTINAE 


"Erepov ctoxacpos danOeias, érepov 7) GAndea, CLEMENT. 
Et si quando dictatoria ista Lege vel Scribe occurrant, scito me nihil aliud velle 
quam Forte legendum vel scribendum. MARKLAND. 

THE following suggestions are, in the main, the consequence of an 
attempt, made long ago, to read Clement in the four hopeless volumes 
of Reinhold Klotz. A few years since, I had occasion to read him once 
more in Stahlin’s edition; and, as it was clear that, even after that 
noble work, a good deal remained undone, I was tempted to sift and 
supplement the youthful conjectures by which I had tried to elucidate 
the cryptic text of the Bibliotheca Sacra of 1831. That the results were, 
on the whole, disappointing, is natural enough ; but I trust that in the 
following pages there may be found here and there a proposal which 
has escaped my betters—zaow yap Ovyrois Gvytai xopat civiv év 6cavous— 
and which may yet do some little service to the text of an author, so 
difficult to read, yet so richly compensating the difficulty. The paper 


1 Cp. Burney ‘ Books of Kings’ 208-209. 

2 In J. 7.S. xxvii 158-159. 

3 Skinner (Kings 292) calls it a ‘ peculiar expression’. 

* Schultess Lex. Syropal. 69, who shews that Pal. Syr. 9g. is used for the Gk. 
pérvipos in the N.T. (Matth. xxv 8 ff.). 

5 Jacob (in Z.At.W. xxii 97) has already suggested this comparison in the case 
of the adj. "M (Ezr. ix 4 and x 3). 
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deals professedly only with the Protrepticus; but, when it has been 
needful to exemplify a type of error, I have generally drawn my parallels 
from places in the Paedagogus (more rarely the Stromata) where I had 
a not dissimilar alteration to propose. My references are to the pages 
of Potter, to which in the Protrepticus I have added the page and line 
of Mr Butterworth’s excellent and most convenient volume in the Loeb 
series. The asterisks indicate conjectures of my own: a reading, cited 
without mention of its source, may be taken as that of the manuscripts 
and (in default of a statement to the contrary) of Stahlin. 


PROTREPTICVS 2 P(otter) = 4,12 B(utterworth) — dvacry- 
cas Iv60t tiv Eivopov airy [ri] xOdpa. 

The tendency of copyists to obtrude the article, even in verse, is well 
known, and Clement follows the normal usage: e.g. 3 P rovs AnvaiLovras 
mwouTas ... avtois watipos ... xataxAeiowper, 10 P 7d aitrobe pavteiov 
airy Spvi peuapacpévov, 235 P xpoxwrov ... airy téxvn xaipew éaréov, 
247 P drobéuevat roivey tovs Anpovs ait rovype codiory. 

The beginning of 224 P I quote as | believe it should run :— 

Ti 3¢ éxi rH TBper Sixynv yrwpwtow jpir oi cis Ta Yddoua rapayeyo- 
vores dyyeAot. ovrot Tos TEL pav edAnoavtas ohas Ex aia yivy 
airy moda Kxarépdrctar. mepav P : repay P* Stahlin || 
én’ aicxivy* : érauyxivat P, [érauyivar| Cobet, Stahlin. 

Tlepav, the genuine tradition, is only too easily exemplified (cf., e.g., 
Ruhnken on Timaeus 2x. s.v. repavra, Boissonade on Aristaen. I 4, 
Blaydes on Zg. 517, and, for the Latin ¢empfare, Burmann on Ov./.4A. 
1273); while éx’ aicytvy is also normal in the same connexion : e. g. 
D.Chrys. VII 133 odpara yuvakév .. . éx’ aicyivy mpoiordvras (also XI 
14 and 29), Plut.vit.Cim. 6 rapOevor . . . éx’ aixyivy tod Tavoaviov pera- 
mwepropevov, inst. Lac. 7 as én’ aicyivy rrnoulev. For the extreme 
difficulty, with some hands, of distinguishing » from a, see Bast, Comm. 
Pal, p. 752. Stahlin’s reading seems impossible: for neither has zepav 
any authority, nor, if it had, could it bear the sense of wepava: (see Luc. 
Demon. 15 and Cobet himself, V. Z. p. 40). Even if Cobet intended to 
write zepava:, I cannot believe that the word which served Demonax 
for his brutal jest is even conceivable in Clement. For no man of just 
feeling would appeal to a passage like 199P :—oire év rois évopacw ovre 
phy ev Trois avvovoiaortixois popios Kal TH KaTa ydpov cvptdoKy, Kal? dv 
ketrat Ta dvopata Ta repi Ty cvvy|Peay | od]* TeTpYpéva, 7 TOD dvTWs aia ypod 
mpoonyopia Tarrerat. 


2P = 4,21B :—KuOaipiow 82 dpa xai “EXuxoy Kai ra OSpucav Spy xai 
Opaxav, reAcorHpa. THs tAdvys, [Ta prorypia] TeOeiaoraL Kai Kabv- 
pynrat. [ra pvornpra]*. — (da) ra pvorjpra Schwartz, 
Stahlin. 
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The origin of the gloss is more easily explicable than the disappear- 
ance of Schwartz’s dd, which he might have done better to restore at 
105P :—A€yet yoor (5a)* AaBid “ aiveire, aides, xipuov xré.” éyer 52 ai 
da. “Horaiov “ dod éya wai ra masdia xré.” So 134P kai da AaBid “ xipios 
madedwv Kré.”, 149P epi rovtwv kai da AaBid A€ye, 208P ds dua Aa Bid 
peunvura, and frequently. Two cases need a slight alteration: —149P 
heya yoty a AaBid cadéorara tiv (* : cadecrarny F edd.) airiav 
ris Gredjs and  152P én dé xai dAdo eldos ait (* : adrod F edd.) 
radaywyias 5 paxapurpds: ()* cai dua AaPid A€yer xré. It is even con- 
ceivable that the same use of the preposition has been obliterated at 
242P :—ras dudexa THs otpavoTdAews mVAas Tipios Greckacpevas AiBoLs Td 
mepiorrov THs (da THS)* droarodiKys pwvis aivitrerOar xaprtos éxdexopcOa. 
Mayor and Stahlin cancelled qwvjs, but the word hardly arose by 
spontaneous generation, and lipography owing to the article is at least 
technically possible—a modest claim which at 330P might be made also 
for (rods payous)* tols BaBvAdvos copois tpocayopever. 

At 7P = 16,12B, the tradition runs :—obros yotv 6 Adyos, 6 Xpurrds, 
Kai Tov elvac mada Hpas, Fw yap ev Ged, kai rod ed elvar, viv 5H 
érepavyn avOpuros aitis otros 5 Adyos, 6 povos audw, Oeds TE Kai 
dvOpwros, drdvtwv jpiv airios dyabdy- rap ob To eb Civ éxdidackd- 
pevot cis didiov Cuny raparepropeBa. airwos yowv ... elvat, viv 
8¢ Stahlin ; rod ed elvac (airwos dv) viv 3) Mayor. 
By his double change Stahlin doubtless restores a grammatical structure 
to the sentence, but only at the price of destroying its point : for viv 3) 
is guaranteed (to go no further than this very page) by éreddvy dé 
&vayxos 5 zpowv owryp, and from the whole cast of the sentence it is 
obvious that Clement intended to say that as Christ, by His immanence 
in God, was the cause of our being long ago, so by His recent epiphany 
He has become the cause of our well-being. It is difficult to feel 
certain on the point, but I see no great harshness in the following 
version, in which the antitheses stand clear without the change of 
a letter :— 
otros ye 5 Abyos, 6 Xpuords, kai tod elvar radar 7 pas (iv yap év Gea) 
kai Tov ed elvar (viv 57 dwopdoy év dvOpicron) —airos obros 6 Abyos, 
6 povos dpdw, Oeds te Kai dvOpwros, drdvrwy hyiv airs dyabav xré. 
No yap is needed with the second parenthesis (8P da Barov Aaket — 
onpeiwv éxeivor Kai Tepatwv éxpylov — xai ro rupi dedirrerat rovs dvOpwrovs, 
and the like fassim) ; the opening words are resumed naturally enough 
by ards obros 6 Adyos; and airs, thus thrown into another clause, 
governs from it the genitives which preceded, exactly as does puyrépes at 
gP (24,17B) :—elra % pév xaprav, 4 5& moray, audw 88 pyrépes did Tov 
débyor. 
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The obliteration of parentheses has done more damage to ancient 
texts than is sometimes realized, and I take from Clement two more 
passages which I suppose it to have vitiated. 


308P init. :—oia yotv xai (9) 8° drocrdAwy radaywyia dvayxaidv po 
Soe? (SueFeAOeiv) xai wepi rod eidovs SiarexPjvar tovrov. paddAov 8 
éuavrod peuvnpévos (5 radaywyds pyow) airas oreppatixas wadw 
Tas troOnKas éxOjoopa “ drobeuevar Td Weddos AaXeire GANOerav 
éxaoros xré.” (Eph. iv 25-32). ( * I ¢ * |] rovrov. 
paddov 8 évavrod pepvynpevos (6 radaywyds Pyow) abras* : rovrov, 
padrov 8& épavrod pepvnpévos 6 radaywyds pyow airas xré. 
The passage perhaps deserves more discussion than I am able to give it 
here, but an almost adequate commentary is 309P :—éA/ya ratra éx 
todo Selyparos ydpw dx’ airav duefeAOwv tov Ociwy ypadav 6 radaywyds 
Trois avrov maparibera: mawiv . . . GA’ oik eudv (pyoiv 6 wadaywyds) 
dddoxew er tadra xré. Both passages, however, should be read in the 


context. In the vulgate, certainly, no glimmer of a meaning can be . 


detected, nor is it altogether easy to see that matters are one whit 
bettered in Stahlin’s version :—ofa yoiv xai 8’ drooréAwy (1) radaywyia. 
dvayxaiov por Soxei ai rept Tov eidovs SiadexOijvat rovTov. paddov dé évavtod 
pepynpevos 6 radaywyds pyow airds, (ot) orepparixas madw xré. 


343P, on the other hand, is easily corrigible :—xafarep 8 of Adyw 
Xpwpevor trovype ovdev Tov Epyw xpwpévwv trovnpe Siadéepovow (ci 
yap SiaBorn sidbovs Sudxovos cai Avwnv Euro BAaodypia, e& dv ai 
tod Biov dvarporai, épya tov rovypod Adyou elev Gy taira), ovTw 
Kai ot Adyw ayabe Kexpynpévn cuveyyilover Tots Ta Kaha ToV Epywv 
émreAovow. divapépovew, (ci yap... raira), otrw* : dua- 
dépovew 7 yap... Taira, ovrw xré. 
The tradition, again, is past praying for, and Hiller’s (xai) épya rot 
movnpod Adyov is not even a palliative. The version given above needs 
little comment, but I add a similar case which caught my eye as 
I turned to the passage :—340P obro of ra xardpria xataowavtes Kal 
pnOev idaivovres, pyoiv % ypady, pataoroviay élyAwkores, Hv KvBeiav abriv 
6 dmdarohos éxdde. Here Sylburg—nomen venerabile—changed airiv 
into dv@purwv (Eph. iv 14), while Dindorf tried dvOpwrivyy. But yy is 
merely a dittograph of xv—exercitatis tantum oculis possunt distingut, 
Cobet says truly (4V.Z.p.140)—and Clement must have written :—paraw- 
troviay é(nAwxores (xuBeiav airy 6 droaroXos éxad«)*. 


7P = 16,27B :—érepdvy 8 evayyxos 6 rpowv cwrnp, érepavy 6 ev TO 
évre Gy, Ste & Adyos Fv mpds Tov Oedvr Siddoxadros erehavy @ Ta 
wavra Sednpsovpynrar Adyos, xai ro Civ év dpyy peta tod mAdoat 
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rapacxav ws Symsovpyds, 7d eb Liv edidagev erubaveis as dida- 
oxados. mpos Tov Geov: Sidaoxados érepavy*: mpos Tov 
Oedv, SiddoKados, érepavy xré. 


11P = 30,2B:—epodpayia rv (iepopnviav, paddAov 52)* tepopaviay 
ayovres. 
My impression certainly is that Clement would not have left the supple- 
ment to the acumen of his readers, but unfortunately I have neglected 
to record the cases in point : compare, however, roP rijs dAAns pavtixijs, 
paddrov 8¢ pavixts, Ta dxpynota xpyorypia and 18P rod peyaAyropos, waAAov 
8¢ paraddpovos, "EpexPedav Sypov. 


12P = 30,24B :—eire [6] Adpdavos, 6 Myrtpis Oedv xaradeigas ra 
prorypia, cite "Heriwv, 6 ra Sapobpaxwy dpya . .. iroorynod- 
pevos. Be 
In all such cases it is probably safer to restore the exact parallelism, 
instances of which may be found on every other page of Clement: 
Stahlin is inconsistent. 


16P = 40,9B :—ri rodvripnrov eiocBeias didacxaXdéiav, aidoia xai 
xioryv Opynoxevew, tapabepéevw Tuppyvois. xiotnv Opy- 
oxevew, napabepevw* : kiornv, Opyoxeview mapabepévw. — A cha- 
racteristic example of the way in which Clement is even yet too 
often punctuated. 


17P = 42,4B :—wrepuahyis dt » BavBo yevonevn, os trepopabkiva 
bnOev, dvacréAXerat Kai Ta aidoia érdexviee TH Ged. dva- 
oréAXerat Kai 7a aidoia* : dvaoréAXerar Ta aidoia Kai Kré. 
Neither dvacréAXcoOar nor dvaciper$a can, from che nature of things, 
take any accusative except x:réva or an equivalent, whether expressed 
or implied (see, for instance, Wesseling on D.Sic.t.i p.g6, Casaubon on 
Theophr.Char.xi and on Suet.p.260 ed.Graev.): so, a little below, “Qs 
cimotoa wérAovs aveorvpato, Seige 5¢ rdévta Ywparos oidé rpérovta tTUrov- 
mais 8 wir “laxxos Xeip’ irapyy pirracke xré. — These slight transposi- 
tions are exceedingly common, and I discuss one or two later. A few 
minor instances may be added without comment :— 
155P :—éa rovro avrois cai 6 vopos cai 6 poBos cirero cis dvaxoriv 
dpaptnpatwv Kai tpotporny Katopbwpdtwv, katapri{wv cis einKxoiav 
avrovs Tov dAnOois madaywyod. cis einxoiay avrovs* 
einxoiay «cis tovs COd., einxoiay ‘Incod Schwartz, einxoiay abrois 
Stahlin || ra:daywyot (Adyous) Sylburg. 
178P :—ogvypot te dvaidets reprepyiav éxxaovpevor Sudxovew eis 
jwapavopias TOV KOO LOV. éxxadovmevot Susxovow eis rapa- 
vopias* : duwxovow cis tapavopias éxxadovpevor. 
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201P :—xai rd ovvexés 82 peramvetpever évadAarrewv TO oxipa noupe- 
TyTos TUpBoXov. kai TO ovvexes 52? *: cuvexés SF Kai 7d. 


213P :—oi piv yap Baxxevortes dvev crepavwv od dpyuiLovow 
dvev orepavwv ov6* : ov8 dvev orepavwv. 


262P :—«i yap Kal pa xpvrodopeiv abrois épetrar, GAN’ otv ye... 
imavras kal Awpara . . . opvpov adrapravrat Kré. Kal 2) 
xpuropopeiv™ : uy xpyroopeiv Kai. 

311P fin. :—xadas av exor pas, évravba yevopévous, edxapiorias 
Sixaias (pur Gdv narédAghey doreiov madaywyias) alvov dvaméwpat 


Kupiw. ebyapiotias dixaias (pirbdv* : purbdv ebxaprortias 
Sixaias Kré. 


19P = 44,2B :—Baxxos, Anvaicrais, pvioras. Anvaio- 
(rais)* : Ajvais. 

19P = 44,22B :—radat pev dvOparors cwppovortow érixdAvppa Hdovis 
vié jv cwrwpery vovi dé Trois provpévars Hyépa THs axpacias vit 
éore Aadovpevn. jpépa*: 7 iepa cod., zeipa Wilamowitz, 
Stahlin. 

20P = 46,17B :—&a rotrd roe xai 6 dmdcrodos duehéyyxer tpas, “ Kal 
fre Eévoe” A€ywr “ rdv SiabyKav xré”. bpas* : jas. 


In the text of Clement, as in most others, there is little utility in inquiring 
whether the tradition presents jets or iets: the one point to consider 
is, which is the more natural; and in the present passage, read in the 
context, little doubt would seem to be possible. 


20P = 46,21B :—otros rév roXirny Tov éavrod, Thy Tapa Kulucnvixois 
pnt pos [rar] Oeav reXernv drropipovpavor rapa SxvOas Tripmavov Te 
émuxturovvta Kai Tov Tpaxydov Twa (4yd\pere, ote) pnvayvptyy 
éénprnpévov, xaterogevoey Kté. [ 
Without some such supplement, the sentence is intolerable, and the 
drift of the lost words is shewr by Hdt.iv 76 ri épri érerédce racav 
TH 96, répmavov re Exwv Kai éxdnodpevos &ydApata. To the exact phrasing 
the original, of course, gives no clue ; but in at least two passages fortune 


1 See the passage, and compare 179 P:—xai ydp 7d ouvexis mrvew Kwai dmopve- 
cebu... dxpacias texphpov.—n the locus depositus at 216P fin. (where the 
subject of émrpéwe is 4 padraxia trav orpwydrev) I propose :—ob8? yap auvexés 
mepotpepopévars ois ebvaopévors év abrois Bid tiv map’ éxatepa Tod owparos bxOu5n 
Tis ebvijs tnavaoraow émrpéwer [52] wérrecOa (7d) oiria. ouvexés TeEpt- 
orpepopivos*: ovvéxer émorpepopévars || 5¢ del. P? || (ra) Wilamowitz. P?, in addi- 
tion to cancelling 3é, interpolated ob8 before émrpéwe:: Heyse proposed to replace 
ouvéxe: by ovvepyei, Schwartz by ovvrpéxe, and Wilamowitz conjectured nérrev 7a 
o.tia,— What follows I cannot emend even to my own satisfaction. 
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seems to be kinder. At 274P, I should write with a clear conscience :— 
paxdpws ovros dvtws, édv te (uéyas Kai icxupds Kal évdogos, édv te)* opexpds 
kai doGevins xai ddofos 7. For Clement is freed from the solecism of the 
vulgate by Plat./ggg.660E eidaipwv éori xai paxdpis édv te péyas Kal 
icxupos édv Te puxpods kai doOevis 7. — At 411P, restoration is not quite 
so simple, but I hazard :—Mwiiojs dvwhev rd yévos Xaddaios dv év Aiyirrw 
yevata, Tov mpoydvev avitod bia roAvxpdviov Adv é« BaBvddvos eis 
Atyurtov petavactdytww, (dd tod mpwdtov dpynyérov ‘lovdaiwy ovprdvtev)* 
EBdopyn yevea yervybeis xai rpadeis Baordixads. meprtace (yap)* Kéxpyras 
roavty xté. The tradition gives :—eis Atyumrov peravactavtwv. éBdouy 
yevea yervnbeis Kai tpadeis Bacidiixas reprtace Kéxpytar Tory Kré. 
But not only is éBdeuy yevea incomprehensible without a ¢erminus a quo, 
but the zepioracxs narrated in what follows is designed solely to explain 
how Moses came to be ‘royally nurtured’. The clue is supplied by 
Philo at t.iip.81 Mangey :—éBdeun yeved obrds éorw dd Tod mpwrov, ds 
erm Urns dv rod ovpravtos “lovdaiwy vous apyyyérns éyévero. tpopas & 
non Bacrsxns ax’ aitias toaode xré. 


22P = 52,14B -—oAocdgwv dé dn Twes Kai abrot Kata Tovs mounTt- 
Kovs tav év ipiv tabdv dvedwrorowicr Tirovs Tov PoBov Kai Tov 
"Epwra «ai tiv Xapay xai tiv *EArida. kaTa* : pera || 
jpiv™ : dpiv. 
The changes are microscopic, and the first, at least, necessary. Read 
below at 38P = 96,16B :—xai yap d) wai pera (* : xara) xpovous torepov 
dvérhattov Geovs xré. For xara xpovous torepov cannot replace xpovors 
iorepov, while pera xpovovs torepov is unimpeachable: e.g. 57P pera 
modXas pévror torepov repwdous érav. Conversely, 390P should probably 
run :—Aé¢yovrat 52 obro xara (* : pera) tiv Avxovpyov .. . jAukiav yeyovévat. 
A cognate error certainly lurks at 397P ca.init.:—Opders 8& 6 ovp- 
theioas ‘Hpaxde? Movoaiov pabyrys, where, in the sacred cause of truth, 
Lobeck conjectured and Stahlin prints :—Movoaiov -ddacxados. The 
same light-hearted remedy was applied by Xylander and Amyot, and 
actually approved by Ruhnken (Diss. Antiphont.g), at Ps.-Plut.X Oratt. 
832 E :—Karxidwos . . . Qovavdidov . . . pabyriv rexpaiperar yeyovévat. 
Wyttenbach restored the Aonestius nomen (sce his note on de disc.adul. 
ab am.70E), xa9yyytHVv; and the corresponding change should, of 
course, be made here. 


23P = 54,23B :—ipiv St Kai 6 ipérepos érarodverar rounrys. 
éramodverat™ : brodverat. 
Compare, si fanti, 112P tears Se jpyiv . . . mpds rors pireyxAnpovas 
érarodicacba, and sos of course, everywhere. “Yzodverac is senseless, 
and Schwartz’s dodvera: inadequate. 
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24P init. = 56,6B :—raira piv (*: jpiv) . . . rapeyyva. — See the 
context! 

24P = 58,1B :—vai paw “ArodAdAwvas 6 piv “ApwrroréAns mpartov (Tov) 
“Hoaiorov xai "AOnvas ..., devrepov .. . Tov KipBavros, tpirov tov 
Atés xai réraprov tov xré.  "AmddAwvas*: “ArdAAwva || ( )*. 

I quote only the preceding sentence :—airixa yotv ciaiv of tpeis Tovs 
Zivas dvaypadovow . . . ciai S& ot révre "AOnvas iroribevrar, Ti piv 
“‘H¢aiorov . . ., ti 5¢ Neidov . . ., tpirny (tiv) rod Kpévov . . ., rerapryy 
tiv Avds xré It may be noticed in passing that (rijv), ascribed by 
Stahlin to Wilamowitz, was printed seventy years before by Klotz.’ 

Ib. wocor 8 xai viv ; "ArodAwves dvapiOpnror, Ovnroi Kai érixnpoi twes 
avOpwro, ciciv, of raparAnviws Tois tpoepypévoars Eexeivors KEKAY- 
pévor. viv ; "ArddAAwves dvapiOpyro., Ovyroi* : viv "AroA- 
Awves, dvapiOpnroe Ovyroi Kré. 

26P = 62,20B :—'lepwvupos . . . Tv oxéow aitod adyyetrar Toi 
TWpaTos. adyyeirac™ : ipyyetrac. 

One word is a sort of Qeré perpetuum of the other, and here there can 
be little question which is the apter. 


29P = 70,5B :—Adpodirn S¢ éx “Apa xaryoxuppévy perprOev éxi 
Kuvipay xai "Ayxionv éynpev Kai PadGovra éAdxa Kai jpa ’Adwvidos, 
éprroveicer 3 ry BowmBs (kai rp yAavxdme), cal drodvedpevat 
ba prov ai Ocai yupvai mpoceixyoy TO Trowpévi, Hrs aitrav Sofa 
Kady. ( )* || ars P* with his usual good sense: «i ris. 
Clement hardly omitted Athena from the trio, and the cause of her 
disappearance from P is reasonably clear. — How far exactly this source 
of error vitiates the text of Clement is, of course, undiscoverable, but 
a rough estimate may be hazarded by any one who takes the trouble to 
enumerate the cases of this saut du méme au méme which lie to the 
account of one of the shrewdest and most vigilant of all Greek copyists 
in the Laurentian apograph of the Palatinus of Lysias, and then multi- 
plies the result by the quotient of the bulk of Clement divided by 
the bulk of Lysias. The places of the Protrepticus, Paedagogus, and 
Stromata, where loss through haplography may be plausibly assumed, 
are indeed numerous enough ; but in the vast majority it is idle to 
arrange homoeoteleuta : the void, if any, must be peopled by asterisks. 
1 This Olympian disdain of Klotz misleads Stahlin now and then, but never worse 
than at _ 296P:—é« rot MWAaraiixot re mapaxodovOoivr ariva 
TavTn KaTiAAwmreay, 
There the astonishing conjectures which disfigure his apparatus might have been 
spared; for Klotz—this time with a sanity, simplicity, and certitude worthy of 
Porson—wrote :—é« rod MWAaratixod te xaTsAAdmre Twa 
TavTy wapakodovbowvTa. 
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Here and there only, a passage crops up where a supplement auto- 
matically suggests itself and automatically explains its own omission. 
I quote a few cases, or what I take to be such ; the manuscript reading 
in each being unchanged but for my bracketed supplement :— 


949P = Quis dives § 24 kav yeip kav mois xiv  Wuyy (Sc. cxavdadrily 
oc), pionoov airy: av yap évravOa dwddnta irip Xprorod, (éxet 
owOnoetat id Xprotod)*. 
‘De las cosas mas seguras La mas segura es dudar’ is the maxim of 
a sagacious people ; but it is not easy to see what else Clement could 
have written. Segaar, followed by Stahlin and Mr Butterworth, inserted 
éxet cwOnoera: alone ; but, for the antithesis of iwo and iép, cf. 958P 
pdtv ixd cod Avrovpevos GAN’ irép cot. 
323P :—éwei dia ri py wadvres ioacr Thy GdyPeray, (ci raves ywporor 
thy Gdyecavr) ; da ri Se pH HyarHOy } dixaooivy, ei ravTwv 7 
Suxatoovvy ; c }. 
Few men were less likely to leave the parallelism imperfect, and éAjOea 
has been shipwrecked also at 85P = 234,3B, where the lacuna, first 
postulated by Schwartz, should be filled roughly as follows :—otrws 7de 
pev cal yapyadile: ) ovvpaa, (dAyive 35? Kai origer } dAjOea)*- ddr’ 7 
pev eis To Bapabpov bbe, } ovvyiPaa, 7 Sé cis oipaviv dvaye, 7 dAnGea. 
326P :—xabarep yap of yewpyoi mpoapdeioarres tiv yiv obtw Bh (rd 
oréppa KxataBdddAovow, obtw 82) Kai qpeis TO rotimw Tov zap’ 
“EdAnot Adywv tpoapdeiopev 7d yeddes aitav, ws wapadéfacba 1d 
xataBadAcpevov oréppa wrvevparikov KTE. ( .?. 
Sylburg, warned by his instinct for language that something was missing, 
proposed :—zpoapdevcartes tiv yiv (0 otrw 1d oréppa xataBadXovow), 
ovrw 3% Kal jpeis xré. The modification given above is supported, how- 
ever, by Clement’s usage :—e.g. 209P xafamep oi Boes ois xpixors Kal 
Tois oxoivors, ovTw 5é Kai 6 dxdAacTos Ovpudpact Kai ppots ... TepreAKerat, 
212P xabdwep 5é ai pia xai ai Bordva, otrw S& cai ra dvOy idias Exe 
mowrynras, 224P womep kav Tais tpodais, oitw dé Kay Tois .. . ydpos, 
238P xadrep ov... xaBapevréov . . . ovtws 5¢ Kai xré, 226P Kxabdrep 
Tpopy, ovrw dé kai cvvovoia, 245P ws yap ray Evay 6 dqdus qrarycer, ovtw dé 
kai ras GAXas yuvaixas xré., 286P ds yap orpatwrov ... ovtw 5¢ cwdpovos, 
etc., etc. 


847P fin..:—otix av pbdvorey Kai trois payeipovs Georowivtes . . . Kal 

tov imvov avrév mpooxuvoivtes (xai tiv érxapay orehavoivres), 
Tporexerrepay ywopevnv TH Kvion TY ToAVTiLYTY. cy. 

It is not easy to say whether it is the more surprising that Wilamowitz 
should have steeled himself to conjecture rpocexéorepov ywvopevov, or that 
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Stahlin should have found it in his heart to print it. Mayor’s rpoceye- 
orépay (éoxdpayv) is in itself hardly adequate ; but that éoxdpavy was the 
lost feminine is probabie, and my own theory of the cause of the 
omission has some support in the fact that of all identical combinations 
of letters the most destructive are the participial terminations. 


875P :—edxépeba ta ovpdépovra, ody ds Kabyndvrws (Anyopevor, GAN’ 

ws xabyxovtos) rod aireiy Ta KdANLoTa rapa cod. cf 
Sylburg, followed by Mayor, altered xa@yxévrws into xaOjxovros, leaving 
a sentiment which one is reluctant to attribute to Clement: Stahlin 
prints his too heavy-handed conjecture, edyduefa 5& 1a cvpdépovta, 
od (ra. Hd€a), ws KabnKovtos Tod aireiy Kré. 


234P :—xow7s obv ovorns THs xpeias, Ti Spotay katacKeviy SoxipaCoper 

(ws yap ro SetoPar tiv oxerdvrwy Kowdv Exarépors, OUTwS Kal Ta 

oxérovta TaparAnova elvat xpy)* €i 5¢ kai onémmy (dAAnv pev dvdpaow 

GdAnv 8 ywvackiv droveynréov, trois piv dvdpdor oxémny) tavrqv 

mapadyrréov xa’ Hv (xpimrev éorw dca) kpdmrew dppata OnreLav 

Xpewv. SoxipdLoper’ (ds... xpy): €i* : SoxtpdLopev. ds 

- ++ xpm, et || (dAAnr... oxérnv) Cobet || (xpirrew .. . dca)*. 

Cobet’s excellent supplement is vital, for Stahlin’s solution of the 

problem is a pure impossibility ; but the second insertion seems also 

necessary, both on grounds of language and in view of the transparent 

allusion to the familiar verses of the Hecuba. There are few ancient 

authors — nor is Clement one of the few—in whom the repetition 

oxérnv . . . oKérny, kpimrew... kpirrev, need occasion a moment's 
misgiving.* 


30P = 72,5B:—6 8& pucbds od Kadds, GAAa Arovicw Kxadds- [Kai] 
ddpodioros jv [i] xdpes 6 puobds dv retro Ardvucos. [ ] 
* 


32P init. = 78,15B :-—yvpvotra: 52 ipiv 6 pidos- darébaver, & Axda, 
drBavev 5 wixvos, améGavey 6 derds. fyreis cov tov Aia; pi) Tov 
ovpavov GAXa THY yhv ToAvTpaypove.. & A. Markland: 

9 A. || Snreis cov tov Aia; pa* : Lyre cov rov Aia. py xré. 
Markland’s correction would have graced Stahlin’s text more than some 
of the proposals which find a place in it. My own suggestion seems an 


1 It is, perhaps, worth mentioning that in the very long sentence, 4 ydp Tav 
vonTay ywaots «xré., at 838P, Mayor’s view of the passage (see 674P and Orig.Cels. 
vi 71) could be satisfied by riva re at ra (ovvéxovra taGra), and that the close may 
be reduced to order by writing :—mepi re d-ya0dv xal xaxiv kat Trav péowr (Sea Sei 
bwodapBavew) doa Te wept dvdpeias Kal ppovnoews Kré. 
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improvement, and nothing is more common than these little mis- 
adventures with the initial and final sigma. So, at 871P, dgoppas wape- 
xovres ohiow airois, the finite verb needed is not rapéxovor (Hort, 
Mayor, Stahlin), but the equally admissible rapéxovrat. Cf., e.g. 
Luc. Quom. hist. 5 dewvoi ovres opiow = Seiv olovra adiow. 


33P = 82,20B :—rowide piv airois oi Geoi, roi de (8é)* Kai abroi. 
34P = 84,18B :—tov Ala peprbeixaow ipowlévra yippee ... Mup- 
puddva yevvncat. peprbevixacw* : pepabyxacw. 
For my doubts of penabyxacw are, I confess, not entirely removed by 
Mr Butterworth’s ingenious version :—‘ They have been taught’ ! 


35P = 86,15B:—éor pév eevpeiv . . . Saipovas emiywpiovs Tiny 
drrodperropevous. drodpetopevous™ : érdperopévous. 

The right of éridpérowa to a place in the lexicons is dubious, even 
though the new Liddell and Scott unearths one instance of émdpérw (?) 
from the Hippocratean Muliebria. Not only is the interchange of ézi 
and dé perpetual, but here the prefix is in part due to the contagion 
of értxwpiovs. Though the point is scarcely worth the trouble, a few 
examples may be appended to shew how slight is the weight attaching 
to passages such as the present :—abrogvis 5& 5 xécpos Kai [airo}- 
ovppuys Porph. Antr. Nymph. p.59,10 Nck., év pua cvvoixia ovvduyravto 
(8eyr. mell.) Plut.Sudl.i 4, xvpiovs var ris otcias dmdons Tovs dradas 
(= aiéas Valesius) Hyperid.fr.rg2 Kenyon, dvreypdapev airois [dvr |e- 
pyvixa & Aeschin. p.29* Baiter-Sauppe, ri abrijs Sivayw év rots évddgors 
évSexvupévyn Dem.Phal.ap.D.Sic.fr.Vat.p.81 but év rots rapaddgos évd. 
id. ap. Polyb. fr. Vat. p. 434, ovpraca [ovp}rAox) Heliod.t.ip. 324, 12 
Mitsch., i26 tiv pacydAny trodis (= dvadis a/.) ib. 398, 5-6, repyppy- 
fduevos . . . [mepeleAwv Charit. p. 463, 41-2 Hirschig (cf. 460, 25; 462, 
233474, 4), ovvdiarpijas ... ovvduarpipas (= zpoodiatpipas F) Lambl. 
Vit.Pyth.19, and so on ad infinitum. 1 add one instance (out of very 
many) from Clement :—pi) cuvepBaivovras cis THv Kara pépos axpe [avy] 
yrooews* exxddviyw— precisely as at Liban.Cor.or.3 ot8 ws Sewoi A€yew 
ives éxéarnpev TH [ovylypady*, cvyyeveis & dvres . . . rev drodwdérev is 
a clear necessity. 


35P = 88,11B:—rd rapoyuades émipbéyiacGar dpporre “ Tarnp 
dvovbérnros maida vovberet.” 

Here Wilamowitz and Stahlin make a senarius by writing dvov$érnra, 

though, if a change were necessary, Cobet’s vidv vovderei is far preferable, 

as the synonyms are endlessly interchanged. But, in spite of ro wapor- 

puades, it is not obvious that there is any need for emulating the 

compilers of the Menandrean monostichs at all, nor can the most rigid 
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metrist quarrel seriously with :—zarjp* || dvovOérntros raida vovberci. 
Take also 274P :—6 immos aitod wevrexaidexa taddvrwv éoriv agus... 
airos 5& yadxav éore tiysuitepos tpiav. There Blass proposed either 
tipsos (received by Stahlin) or éor’ dripdrepos, while Lowth had been 
content with (ot) ryuwrepos. Yet nothing is wrong with the words, apart 
from the eternal confusion of the comparative and superlative (ri? 
and ryyw"”), and the original doubtless ran :—airis 5¢ yadxav éon 
Tiyuwraros* || tpiav. 


35P = 88,15B :—oix civoia rH tpos ipas repurabeis, rs 5é ipedarijs 
drwreias éxopevor. tpas* : ipas. 
36P = 88,22B :—rhv ‘Opnpixny re cai romrixyy, Ti Kvions TE Kai 
épapruruxns Any. tiv* (Clement’s usual structure) : 
THs. 
38P = 96,2B :—owdpovycor teratov yoiv, & Kpoice, ro aber pera- 
pabiv dxdporés éorw bv mporkuveis. AapBaver Tov puoOdv Kai 
pera TO xpuciov Weidera radiy. “ Tédos dpa”: ody 6 Saipwv GAN’ 6 
dvOpwrds cou éyer. ov og pavreverar LoArAwv Tovrov ebipyoes 
Grn} povov, & BapBape, tov xpyopov- tovrov eri ris mupas doxt- 
paces. “TéXos dpa”: ovx* : téAos dpa ovx. Stahlin’s 
note may be quoted in full :—“ evdera:]+6 drwy tiber d. Z. als 
Scholion | vor rdAw+épa am Ende der Zeile P* | [dpa] Mayor, 
dpa Dindorf”. 
The sacrifice of one stroke of one letter seems a not exorbitant price to 
pay for avoiding the necessity of rendering (as Mr Butterworth is con- 
strained to do) dpa by ‘ Mark’, and réAos . . . A€ye by ‘tells thee the 


issue of life’—a regrettable dereliction of principle on the part of 
Solon. 


39P = 98,20B :—ri cor xaradéyw ras (é) “YrepBopéwv yuvaixas 
(‘Yxrepoxy Kai Aaodixn xéxdynoGov) ; év to “Aprepiciw év Ajhw Kexy- 
Sevoov. yuvaikas (‘Yr. .. . xéxAnoOov) ; év* : yuvaixas ; “Yr.... 
KéxAnoOov, év xré. 
"Eé, omitted by the codex, is preserved not only by Euseb. praep.ev.ii 6 
but by Cyril contr. Ju/.343.A (I am obliged to quote by Spanheim). The 
punctuation, however, should be corrected as above: see 24P tpirov rov 
Aws xai réraprov rov "Apxdda (vopsos obros KéxAyrat wap’ “Apxdow): ér 
rovras tov AiBuv xré., 42P ddAdAw twe dvo (* : diw cod., edd.) Kpyrixa 
olpat dvdpravrorow (SKvid- xai Airovos évopalécOnv) — and so often and 
always. 


43P = 108,18B :—rov ody “Oop .. . dacdadOijvar éxéXevoev obdros 


moAvTeAas. obros* : a’rés cod., a’rois Wilamowitz, 
Stahlin. 
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45P = 116,22B :—oi rov AOwv zpockvvyrtai, Epyw pabdvres dvaicOnrov 
tAgv py véBeav airs Hrrwpévyv THs xpeias, droAAvwrat bd Secor 
datpovias. Hrrwpevyv® : Hrrwpevo. 
It is difficult to see a way of avoiding the change: for, after all, not the 
worshippers of stones fail at the precise moment when they are needed 
—the only sense of airijs irracba rijs xpetas— but the stones. The 
drift of the whole passage, somewhat obscured in the Loeb version, is 
simply :—‘ Idolaters, in the hour of danger, learn by bitter experience 
the impotence of their idols, and find themselves ruined by their super- 
stition: yet it is not even sincere superstition, for—as the Zeus of 
Syracuse could testify—at heart they despise their gods, and merely go 


to the slightest of pains in order to dissimulate the thoroughness of 
their contempt.’ 


45P = 118,16B :—aaAX’ ei prev xaxodpyol twes 7) rodeusor erBépevor 
[ot] 8: aicypoxepdecay éSpwoay ra iepa kai Ta dvaOyjpara éovAnoav } 
Kai aita éxwvevoay Ta dydApara, kai ei KapBions tes ) Aapeios 
GAAos pawopevos Toaita attra érexeipnoer, Kai ei Tov Aiyirriy Tis 
dréxravev "Arw, yeA@ pev ote tov Gedy dréxreavev aitav, éyavaxte 
5é «i xépdous xdpw érAnppédrce. cifoi] pév™ : cit pév || 
émBépevor 5°* : erBepevor, ot Se || dydApara, xal* : dydApara. 
kal Kré, 
Of the inarticulate vulgate the less said, perhaps, the better : the changes 
above are at least technically legitimate’; and, as for the slight irregu- 
larity GAX’ ei pév ... yeA@ pév xré., I have no more scruple in attributing 
it to Clement than I have in writing at 202 P:—dyéAe mpos tov aioyuv- 
tmAdv Kal owrnddv ~ore xaprevticacGa dé ws: “‘O Sé ends vids” — 
éxcivov A€ywv* tov cwrdvra — “od waverac Aadév”. For, as may be 
seen from the context, the negligence of gor: yapevricacOaz . . . Aéywv is 
as nothing to the sheer stupidity of ““O 8& éuos vids, éxeivoy A€yw Tov 
cwrovra, ov taverat Aaddy” (P, edd.). 


1 The genesis or extinction of a relative pronoun through a preceding case- 
termination has often disastrous results. I seem to trace the error in a vexed 
passage at 111P. where I should write :— 


wai mov dpa iv % Oupis 3: Hs 5 xvpios eeixvuro ; 4 cdpg di Hs mepavépwra. abrds 

8 5 "Ioade—xal yap éorw érépws éxdraBeiv—rimos [ds] ort rod wupiov. de*: 

éorvy || [ }*. 
‘‘Aé: Compendium huius particulae in vulgus notum accuratiores librarii sic 
pingunt ut a nota verbi éoriv solius absentia spiritus dignosci possit . . . Praeterea 
scribae passim spiritum super nota verbi éoriy negligunt: ut haec nota plane non 
differat a compendio particulae 5é” (Bast,C.P. p.803). The tradition is, of course, 
hopeless, nor am I able to see a vestige of probability in Stahlin’s reading :—adéis 
torw 6 "loadn—xai yap éotw érépws éeraBeiv—rimos [bs tor] Tod Kupiov. 
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50P = 130,13B :—iréov otv as & padiora éyyutatw Tav d&yadpatov, 
Gy oixeia } tAavy Kax THs mpowdWews ed€yxerat. Gy* ; 
ws. — éAéyxyrar Potter, vulg. 

51P = 132,5B:—dpacrypws piv 7 Syptovpyixy, GAX’ ody ola Te 
amrarqoat (7d) AoyiKdv Ode pv TOs KaTa Adyov BeBuwxdras. 

(ro)*. 
At 874P fin. read 4 yvaors ofov [65] Aoyuds Odvaros: at 160P, Yuyis 
évépyea Aoyixy, (* : Aoyixyjs) Kara Kpiow doreiav. 

Ib. fwypadias piv yap 8¢ Spowryta oxaypadia reporepas mpoo- 
érryocay tedeaddes Kai imros KaOs yeypappevars tpowexpeuericay 
ir7rot. oxiaypapia Teprotepas* : oxuaypadias mepurrepa. 

A plurality of doves is dearly bought at the price of such conjectures as 
oxvaypapyras (an unheard-of form) zepurrepais or éoxcaypadynpévas Trepi- 
orepais. — At 322P, it may be said in passing, ox.Oypadia should be 
changed into Clement's only form ox:Aypadia*. 

Ib. (132,16B) :—ézi 16 épav rpoayovea (* : tpocdyovca). 

At 204P, the sense demands :—rorrvopos 88 kai ovprypos cai of dia Tov 
daxtidwv Wopot, Tov oixerav of tpooxAnTiKoi* (xpoxAntixoi cod., edd.). 


J. JAcCKson. 
( Zo be continued.) 


THE RAINER FRAGMENT OF THE APOCALYPSE 
OF PETER 


I 


I GRATEFULLY acknowledge that I owe my first inkling of the existence 
of this to a footnote in M. Vaganay’s Evangile de Pierre (p. 189). It 
was first printed by Wessely in Pasro/. Orient. xviii 482 (1924); more 
recently Father K. Priimm S.J. has written on it an interesting essay 
de genuino Apoc. Petri textu in Biblica x 62-80 (1929), and it is from 
this that I draw my text. The source is a parchment double leaf of 
the third or fourth century in the Rainer collection at Vienna. 

It preserves the original Greek of a paragraph which is otherwise 
known only from the Ethiopic version, wherein it is largely unintelligible. 
An English rendering of the Ethiopic will be found in my Afocr. N.T. 
p. 518, and a German one (Weinel’s) in Hennecke’s WV. 7. Apocr., p. 325; 
both issued before the publication by Wessely (who, by the way, wrongly 
identified the fragment as part of the Acts of Peter). 
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The situation or context of the passage is this: at the end of the 
description of hell-torments we read in the Ethiopic : 

‘ Thereafter shall the angels bring mine elect and righteous . . . and 
bear them in their hands and clothe them with the raiment of the life 
that is above (or of everlasting life). They shall see their desire on 
them that hated them’, &c. Those who are in torment acknowledge 
the justice of their punishment. The angel Tartaruchos chastises them 
yet more severely and tells them that the time of repentance is past. 
They again acknowledge that God is righteous and they are justly 
punished. 

The Ethiopic proceeds : 


‘Then will I give’... and here begins our Greek fragment, which 
I will set out side by side with an English rendering. Emendations by 


me are underlined : 


/ bad a 4 
(wap)éfopar Tota KAyToio pov Kat 

> s a 2% a , 
éxdéxrous pov bv éav aityowvrai pe 
& Tho KoAdcewo, Kai ducw aiToir 
kadov Barturpa év owrnpia ’Axepov- 
ciag Nipvyo hv Kadovow év Tw ’HAv- 





, , Ud ‘ 
ow Ttediv, pepo Sixaooivns pera 
tov dyiwy pov. Kai dmredeioopat 
eyo Kai of ExAexTot pov dyah\ovrer 

~~ ~ , 
pera TOV TaTpiapxav cio THY aiwviav 
. ’ ~ 
pov BacrXr<iav, kai romow pet’ aitov 
‘ > iJ a > , 
Tag érayyeXiac pov ao érnyyetAdpunv 
avtoio éyw Kai 6 raTyp pov 6 ev Tow 
* ovpavoic. 


dod édnArAwod vor, Ieérpe, wai éé- 

, , . ‘ , > , 
Oéunv mavta’ Kai ropevou cia toAW 
dpyovoay dicewo, kai wie TO ToTHpLOV 
8 éxyyyetAdpny cor ev xerpory (? xep- 

‘ ~ cn a > @ o > ‘ 

giv) Tod viod Tov évAcdov, iva dpynv 
AGBy airod 7 ddavera kai ov Sexrio t 
Tie érayyeXiac .. . 


bv éay airyowvrat. 
read for é6v and ornowvra for éryo. 


' Sicewr. MS orveews. 


Then will I give unto my called 
and my chosen whomsoever they 
shall ask me for, out of torment, 
and will give them a fair baptism in 
(or unto) salvation from the Acheru- 
sian lake which men so call in the 
Elysian field, even a portion of 
righteousness with my holy ones. 
And I will depart, I and my chosen, 
rejoicing, with the patriarchs, unto 
mine eternal kingdom, and I will 
perform for them the promises 
which I promised them, I and my 
Father which is in heaven. 

Lo, I have manifested unto thee, 
Peter, and have expounded all ¢his. 
And go thou into a city that ruleth 
over the west, and drink the cup 
which I promised thee, at the hands 
of the son of him that is in Hades, 
that his destruction may have a 
beginning ; and (/#.) thou accept- 
able of the promise. . . . (perhaps 
(become)a receiver of the promise). 


The MS has @eov eav crecwvrat: 67 has been 
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dexréo has always the passive sense of acceptable. If ‘receiver’ is the 
needed meaning, dexryp is possible ; the forms déxtyo and déxrwp seem 
to be poetical. 

The best attainable equivalent of the Ethiopic must next be given, 
The sources are: Grébaut, quoted by me in full in 7. 7. S. rg10 (xii 52) ; 
Weinel ap. Hennecke l.c., and Duensing in ZV7W 1913, p. 73 (but 
he omits several lines as unintelligible). What I give here is essentially 
that of my Apocr. N.T. |.c. : 

‘Then will I give to mine elect and to my righteous the baptism and 
the salvation for which they have besought me in the field of Akrosja 
which men call Anéslasleja. They (shall) adorn with flowers the por- 
tion of the righteous (or A portion of the righteous adorneth itself with 
flowers) and I shall go. . . I shall rejoice with them. I will cause the 
peoples to enter into mine eternal kingdom, and will give (07 show) them 
the everlasting good things whereon I have made them to set their 
hope, even I and my Father which is in heaven. 

‘I have spoken this unto thee, Peter, and declared it unto thee. Go 
forth therefore and journey unto the city (ov land) of the west, into the 
vineyard which I shall tell thee of. (Zo renderings of the next sentence 
are possible. (a) That by the sufferings of the son who is without sin the 
deeds of corruption may be sanctified. (4) Through the suffering of 
the sinless son the creation which was subject to corruption is sanctified.) 
As for thee, thou art chosen according to the promise which I have 
given thee.’ 

For the moment it is enough to remark that the Ethiopic exhibits 
relics of the Greek text throughout, but in two places is gravely corrupted, 
and in one place is guilty of an important omission. 

I will now try to justify my reading and interpretation of the passage. 
I have no doubt of the correctness of my restoration of the opening 
lines, for they are closely paraphrased in the following lines of Sid. 
Orac. II: 


33° tows Kai 6 ravtoxpatwp Geda0 addbitoa aAXo wapéeer 
cioeBéow, ororav Oedv adOitov airnowvtat 
éx padepoio tupoo Kai dbavdtwv aro Bpvypev 
dvOpwrove coca duce’ Kai Todt Tomo’ 
Ackipevor yap évaibic ard pdoyoo dxaparovo 
GAXoo" drootncag méwper 5a Aadv éavrod 
cio Cun érépay Kai aiwviov dbavaroow 
"HAvoiw rediv, 60: of wéde Kipara paxpa 
Aipyng devdov ’Axepovorddoa BabuxdArov. 
There is moreover a parallel passage in the Coptic Apocalypse of Elias : 
‘The righteous will behold the sinners in their punishment, and those 
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who have persecuted them and delivered them up. Then will the 
sinners on their part behold the place of the righteous and be partakers 
of grace. In that day will that for which the (righteous) shall often 
pray be granted to them.’ 

And in the Zistle of the Apostles 40, Christ says: ‘The righteous 
are sorry for the sinners and pray for them, making prayer unto my 
Father. Again, we said unto him: Lord, is there none that maketh 
intercession unto thee? and he said unto us: Yea, and I will hearken 
unto the prayer of the righteous, which they make for them’. 

Further, it may be remembered that in the Acts of Paul, a book 
which shows traces of acquaintance with Afoc. Petri, the soul of a dead 
girl Falconilla is prayed for by Thecla that she may be translated into 
the place of the righteous. 

These passages I quoted in Afocr. N.T. 521, and added: ‘My 
impression is that the maker of the Ethiopic version . . . has designedly 
omitted or slurred over some clauses in the passage beginning, “ Then 
will I give unto mine elect”.’ This guess is, I take it, shewn to be 
correct. The doctrine—which is indeed a very curious one—was 
thought dangerous.’ 

Passing on, I note that pépoo dixavoov’vno has its equivalent in the 
‘portion of the righteous’ in Eth.: but there is nothing to correspond 
to Eth.’s ‘adorn with flowers’. It is conceivable that something has 
dropped out of the Greek. Apparently in Eth. ‘the peoples’ is the 
equivalent of rév rarpiapyav. 

The oxvoewo of the MS is ingeniously interpreted by Wessely and 
Priimm as a drag Aeyopevoy meaning fornication. They connect it with 
érview or érvew. It is true that Rome might, as in Rev. xvii &c., be 
described as the mistress of fornication: but I cannot help preferring 
the reading dvicewo, which was evidently that of Eth. 

The sentence which Eth. has so sadly mangled, about zie rd zoryjprov 
is not rightly explained by Primm. My rendering shews it to contain 
a plain allusion to Nero, who is regarded as the son of the devil. I do 
not know that we find exactly this description of him elsewheré ; but in 
Rev. xvii 8 a beast, usually identified with Nero, péArAc dvaBaivew éx 
tio &Bicoov ; and in the Ascension of Isaiah iv 2-4, Nero is identified 
with Beliar, the king of this world who will descend from his firmament 
in the form of a man, a wicked king, the murderer of his mother. And 
of him it is said (3) that he will persecute the planting which the twelve 
apostles of the Beloved will have planted: and of the twelve, one will 
be delivered into his hands (év rato yepoiv airod). 


1 Wessely-Priimm render ‘electis meis (Deum) quando statuerint me ex 
punitione (!,’, and Priimm connects the words vaguely with the disappearance of 
the Messiah and the phrase rod év “A:dov. 


VOL. XXXII. T 
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This was long ago interpreted by Clemen as a reference to the 
martyrdom of*St Peter. The view was combated by Harnack and 
and others ; but surely the new fragment is decisive in its favour. The 
phrase ‘the cup which I promised thee’ shews that our author was 
acquainted, if not with John xxi, at least with the prediction of Peter's 
death embodied therein. } 

In the Greek the form ye:poir is a little suspect : in view of the passage 
in Asc. Jes. 1 would read yepoiv. “Iva dpyiv AdBy airod % ddavea ; I do 
not know whether stress ought to be laid on dddvea as meaning the 
disappearance of Nero. Priimm would interpret the whole sentence of 
the Messiah, and d@avea of that disappearance and concealment of the 
Messiah of which Rabbinic teaching spoke. But I cannot accept this, 
and think it safer to keep to the more general sense of the word. 

The conclusion of the fragment is not quite satisfactory. As I have 
noted, dexrda has the passive sense, and an active one seems to be 
needed. The Ethiopic has here: 

‘ As for thee, thou art chosen according to the promise which I have 
given thee,’ 
whence we see that he read é&Aexroo and not dexrdo. Neither word 
construes quite comfortably with the genitive rio érayyeAiac: and 
I cannot at the moment suggest a probable supplement. Eth. con- 
tinues : 


‘Spread thou therefore my gospel of peace throughout all the world 
(or my gospel ...in peace). Verily men shall rejoice. My words shail 
be (or are) the source of hope and of life, and in a moment the world 
shall rejoice (?) (or shall be ravished ; i.e. with pleasure).’ 


The last clause of this also is suspicious. 

Immediately upon this follows the vision of Moses and Elias, and of 
Paradise, which, in a different form, appears in the Akhmim text defore 
the description of hell. 

It must be reckoned a very fortunate circumstance that the Rainer 
fragment contains the passage which has been worse treated in Eth. than 
any other, and contains more puzzles. And altogether the fragment 
is very remarkable, both as containing early allusions to the martyrdom 
of Peter by Nero and the prediction of it by our Lord, and also as con- 
firming very strongly the authority of the Ethiopic version, and that of 
the Sibylline oracles as a paraphrase. The greater part of Father Priimm’s 
essay is devoted to championing Eth. as against the Akhmim text, and 
I am naturally very glad to be able to claim him as a supporter. 
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II 


Perhaps I may be allowed to make this an occasion for some more 
general observations about Afoc. Petri, to which I have been led by 
Father Priimm’s essay and by Abbé Vaganay’s edition of the Gospel of 
Peter, particularly the section of his Introduction in which he discusses 
the relation between Gospel and Apocalypse (p. 187-192). The 
excellence of this book, which I hope to review elsewhere in this JOURNAL, 
makes it a duty to consider carefully what the author has to say on 
a subject on which he disagrees with published views of mine. 

First, what is the problem? As I see it, it is this. We have two 
widely divergent texts of the Apocalypse of Peter. One is represented 
by the Akhmim fragment, which exists in the single MS that also con- 
tains the fragment of the Gospel of Peter. The other is represented 
not only by the Ethiopic version, but also by Patristic quotations dating 
from the second century, by the Bodleian fragment ‘ of the fifth century’, 
and by the Rainer fragment ‘ of the third or fourth’.’ Clearly the weight 
of external evidence warrants us in regarding this latter text as original, 
and the other as an edition. And internal evidence points the same 
way. The secondary character of Akhmim may, I believe be taken as 
proved. 

But if Akhmim is secondary, if it is an edition, with what purpose 
was it made? Surely in order to fit it into another context; surely 
again, that context must have been a Petrine writing. Now, in view of 
the facts (1) that our single copy of Akh. is found.in the same volume 
(not merely, as Vaganay says in the same tomb) as another piece of 
a Petrine writing (the Gospel) copied by the same scribe (2) that in 
the setting of it there are verbal resemblances to this other fragment, 
I have followed Zahn’s lead and maintained that Akh. is a portion of 
Apoc. Petri embodied, with changes, in the Gospel, by the author of the 
latter. 

Is this view borne out by the nature of the verbal resemblances? 
Obviously that is a most important question. Vaganay says no: I say 
yes. 

Two of the most striking resemblances are: (1) the employment of 
5 «ipoo to the exclusion of ‘Ijaote throughout the Gospel (ZP) and 
five times in the Apoc. (AP); (2) jpeto of dHdexa pabyrai in both. Of 
the first Vaganay says (p. 191): ‘Méme l’absence du mot Jésus dans le 
fragment apocalyptique d’Akhmim ne saurait retenir l’attention, puisqu’il 
est parlé fréquemment de Jésus dans le texte éthiopien plus complet.’ 

Well, but is it not part of the thesis that the author of Z/P. adapted 


1 Vide infra. 
T 2 
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and altered AP. for his purposes? Of course the elimination of Jesus 
would be one of the first changes he would make! 

The other he explains ‘par une tendance commune 4 beaucoup 
d’auteurs apocryphes (jpeio oi Sadexa pabyrai dans EP. 59 et AP. 5, 
mais aussi dans l’£pistola Apostolorum (aeth.) p. 64 et dans l’Evangile 
des douze Apétres (?) ed. Revillout Patrol. Orient. 11. 2, p. 160 et 182), 
Of course, I reply, in any book ostensibly written by the twelve apostles, 
they will speak of themselves thus. The point is that here we find the 
phrase in a writing (or writings) attributed to a single apostle, Peter. 
Look at the parallelism : 


EP. 59-60. ipeio 8 of Seidexa pabytai rod Kupiov éxAaiopev ... 
éym 5& Siuwv Térpoo. 
Akh. 5 sq. tpeio oi dddexa pabyrai denOnpev .. . Kai mporedbiv 


7 s > 
Tw KUplw €LTrOV. 


And please note that the section of Akh. in question is one which 
has been most interfered with by the adapter—changed in position and 
in content—and one, consequently, in which traces of the adapter’s 
hand should be most prominent. 

On these two points, then, I think Vaganay’s arguments fail. I will 
not spend time on the other verbal resemblances, which are by no 
means without their force, but will notice Vaganay’s other objections: 
‘Les détails historiques ... ne démontrent pas etc. Cette facon d’agré- 
menter le discours se rencontre ailleurs . . . Témoin |’Zpistola Apostolo- 
rum. En outre la publication du texte éthiopien a révélé que ces mémes 
détails (le discours de Jésus sur les faux prophétes, sa présence sur la 
montagne avec les Douze) empruntés & Mt. xxiv 3 sq. appartiennent 
& la partie originale de !’Afoc. de Pierre.’ 

I do not see the force of this. A person adapting a book to a new 
context uses details from that book. How could he help it? 

‘La découverte des fragments évangélique et apocalyptique d’Akh 
mim dans le méme tombeau n’est pas une preuve qu’ ils aient appartenu 
au méme livre. Tout au plus pourrait-on admettre qu’ils ont été copiés 
par le méme scribe, et encore la chose n’est pas sire. La présence de 
feuillets blancs avant et aprés les deux fragments, la facon dont le 
premier se termine au milieu d’une phrase, tout cela indique que le 
copiste a transcrit consciencieusement des débris d’ouvrages, en laissant 
un espace pour les compléter si possible ; ce n’est pas un motif sérieux 
de croire que ces bribes faisaient partie du méme évangile.’ 

They were found, not only in the same tomb, but in the same book- 
cover, bound together, and most likely (I should say, clearly) in the 
same hand. The argument furnished by the MS is of course not con- 
clusive, but plainly it is permissive of the belief that the scribe was 
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copying two detached fragments of a single book. If anything, it 
rather favours that belief. Something more solid is to come: 

‘On peut indiquer rapidement deux raisons qui établissent la diversité 
des deux morceaux. ... (a) II suffit de lire le fragment évangélique 
pour juger de la sobriété du récit qui s’apparente beaucoup 4 la narration 
synoptique. Jusque dans les passages ov l’auteur se montre le plus in- 
dépendant, par exemple dans l’histoire de la résurrection (35-44) il 
garde encore une réserve remarquable auprés des autres livres apocryphes. 
Singulitrement le tableau des apparitions angéliques forme un contraste 
frappant avec la méme peinture dans /’Afoc. de Pierre. D’un cdté, 
quelques légers traits (ZP. 36 and 55 quoted). De l’autre, une profusion 
de couleurs dans un tableau dessiné avec complaisance (Akh. 6-10 
quoted). On saisit la différence: ce n’est ni la méme inspiration ni la 
méme touche. A |l’évidence, ce dernier morceau ne porte pas la marque 
du pseudo-évar *4liste.’ 

But these are not both descriptions of angels. The first relates to 
the angels at the sepulchre: the second to two departed saints, whom 
the apostles have specially desired to see, and have asked what their 
appearance would be, ‘zorazoi cio tiv poppy’. Of course in their 
case a description was called for, and the more elaborate the better. In 
the other case, beyond saying that the apparitions were bright, details 
were out of place. 

But in general, Vaganay seems to miss the point of the theory he is 
opposing. If a man adapts another man’s writing, we shall inevitably 
find inconsistencies of style. 

And I must observe that the Passion fragment of the Z/. does not 
enable us to say that we know all about the style or habits of its writer. 
We do not know in the least how he treated the discourses or miracles of 
our Lord. We do know—Vaganay has shewn it admirably—that he 
used sources. He may not have made a mosaic out of the Four Gospels, 
but he was at any rate dependent upon Catecheses and Testimonia in 
his Passion-narrative—a section of the history in which these sources 
were of outstanding importance for his purpose. Suppose that he wished 
to write of the future life: would he not be likely again to use sources? 
A more or less accredited source lay ready to his hand in the shape of 
AP. And as he is admittedly desirous of giving prominence to Peter 
and adding lustre to his name, is not Peter’s own revelation precisely 
the book he would use? 

(4) ‘La tradition patristique touchant ’Evangile et V Apoc. de Pierre 
confirme que les deux fragments d’Akhmim ne sauraient appartenir 
au méme livre. D’une part, PEvangile est resté confiné longtemps en 
Syrie dans des cercles trés étroits et n’a jamais exercé qu’une action 
trés restreinte. De l’autre, l’Afoc. a été répandue un peu partout: 
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Clément d’Alexandrie, le canon de Muratori, Méthodius (etc.) sont 
1a pour l’attester. Elle a joui d’un grand crédit.... Si le fragment 
apocalyptique d’Akh. avait été inséré par le ps.-Pierre dans son 
évangile, l’ceuvre entitre, sans nul doute, aurait connu un certain 
succes. Ici ou 1a, on aurait retenu quelques-unes des particularités 
édifiantes du récit apocryphe, on aurait célébré le nom de Pétronius, 
bref, on n/’aurait pas laissé tomber la partie la plus importante de 
Youvrage dans un oubli aussi profond. L’Zv. et YApoc. pour étre 
placés sous le méme patronage, n’en restent pas moins deux livres qui 
n’ont entre eux aucun rapport.’ 

Non sequitur. Granted, the ZP. was never a well-known book. 
Therefore however much it contained of interest, whether borrowed or 
original, whether discourses, miracles, or revelations, very few people 
read it. It is all very well to say that if it had been known to contain 
the AP. it would have become popular. All one can say is that it never 
did. Who knows why? Not impossibly one reason was that it con- 
tained hardly anything that could not be found elsewhere in a more 
acceptable form. — 


Since writing the first part of this article I have become aware that 
the Bodleian and Rainer fragments of the 4. must be parts of one 
and the same MS. They agree in dimensions, in the number of lines 
to the page (13), and in the number of letters to the line (8-10), The 
Rainer collection came to Europe in the eighties, and the Bodleian 
fragment was bought in 1894. It is assigned to the fifth century by 
the cataloguers, whereas Wessely ascribes his fragment to the third or 
fourth ; but the divergence of opinion is not fatal, especially in view of 
the very poor condition of the Bodleian leaf. 

A line-for-line transcript of Wessely’s text will probably be welcome, 
together with a copy of his preliminary remarks. He does not identify 
the fragment rightly, but believes it to belong to the Acts of Peter, and 
prints it next to the Oxyrhynchus fragment of that book. 

‘Feuille arrachée & un livre (codex) en parchemin, 78 x53 mm. 
Collection Rainer. FEcriture onciale du iii¢ ou iv® sigcle avec les 
abbréviations ww viot, rmp rarjp, Tivev otpavod. Notons usage de la 
cédille et du supplément des lignes: & la fin de la page 3 ap:xoveay, 5: 
page 3, l. 6 6.’ 


Page 1. Page 2. Page 3. Page 4. 
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Page I. Page 2. Page 3. Page 4. 
eav, OTHTWV pov Kat are avTow €eyw kato = yetAanpenv wot 5 
Ta pe €K THT Aevoopat «€, Hp pov o: ev €v XEtpowv Tov 
Kolavewo Kat yw Kat ot exXe, TOW OvVOLG.7 Durov ev at 
dwow avrow KTou pov ayad Jdou dyrAwca dov eva ap 
xadov Barre Awvreo pe, wou TeTpe xnv Aa By av 
opa ev TwTn Ta TwWV Tarpt kar e&e0e Tov nada 10 
pia axepovora(c) apxwv eo ty{v) pyyv tavra. via Kat v7 
Aypvno nv x(a) = (a) wtay prov Kal Tropevouv dextoo Tho 
Aovew ev Tw (B)acAcav7 eu Todw ap: erayyere 


Wessely writes the iota subscript, but this, with accents and breathings, 
I omit. 
M. R. JAMEs. 


ST FELICITY IN THE ROMAN MASS 


Ir seems to me convenient to start this article by a discussion of 
a various reading, a mere question of the order of a list of names, but 
I hope to shew that it leads to the consideration of wider issues and to 
a reorientation of some current ideas about the history of the Christian 
Liturgy in the Dark Ages. 

First, as to the various reading. ‘Towards the end of the Roman 
Canon of the Mass ‘ we sinners’ (nobis guogue peccatoribus) ask to be 
in some way conjoined with the holy Martyrs of old, a list being given, 
first of men then of women. The women are (1) Felicitas, (2) Per- 
petua, (3) Agatha, (4) Lucia, (5) Agnes, (6) Caecilia, (7) Anastasia. 
This is the present order, and it is confirmed by the MSS of the 
so-called ‘Gelasian’ and ‘Gregorian’ Sacramentaries. The A/issale 
Francorum (Vat. Reg. 257) is here missing, but the Bodiense (Bo) and 
the Stowe Missal (.S¢) have Perpetua*, Agnes’, Cecily‘, Felicity’, 
Anastasia’, Agatha*, Lucy‘, Bodiense also adding Eugenia at the end. 

This division of the MSS is quite normal. It represents the Irish 
or ‘insular’ tradition opposed to what—at least in the times of Charle- 
magne and his Pope Hadrian—was regarded as specifically Roman. 


The division corresponds very much in general character to what we 


find in the MSS of the New Testament: the ‘Irish’ type corre- 
sponds to the Western text, the ‘Roman’ to the Alexandrian or 
Hesychian. The latter is, as a rule, more correct, but the former, like 
the Western text of the New Testament, represents a very old branch 
of transmission and amidst many errors seems to preserve a certain 
number of original readings lost elsewhere. 
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Direct consideration of MS authority, therefore, is not decisive : it is 
like a N.T. variant where the mass of MSS are on one side, D and the 
Latins on the other. 

But there is one other witness for the text of Bo and St which 
deserves particular attention, about which I am going]to venture to 
differ from the late Mr Edmund Bishop. I will quote the relevant 
parts of his Note on this very question (Ziturgica Historica 104 f.): 
‘Aldhelm in his (prose) Zractatus de laudibus uirginitatis c. 42 writes: 
“Mihi quoque operae pretium uidetur, ut sanctae Agathae rumores 
castissimae uirginis Luciae praeconia subsequantur, quas praeceptor et 
paedagogus noster Gregorius in canone cotidiano, quando missarum 
sollemnia celebrantur, pariter copulasse cognoscitur hoc modo in cata- 
logo martyrum ponens: Feédicitate, Anastasia, Agathe, Lucia, quatenus 
nequaquam litterarum serie sequestrentur quae contribuli populo apud 
Siciliam genitae simul caelesti gloria gratulantur”.’ Mr Bishop points 
out that the Sicilian origin is only true of Agatha (from Catania) 
and Lucy (from Syracuse), but that nevertheless the series Felicity, 
Anastasia, Agatha, Lucy, is definitely that of Bo and S¢, while all others 
have the order in which Felicity is put immediately before Perpetua. 
Bishop decides against St Aldhelm: ‘It seems to me not’ open to 
doubt that, whilst the actual Canon text familiar to Aldhelm . . . was of 
the type Bo-S¢, this order of the four women saints was merely a local 
Irish corruption, and that Aldhelm does not here preserve the reading 
of the genuine, Roman, Gregorian text of St Gregory.’ He further 
draws attention to the separation in Bo-St (and Aldhelm) of the names 
Felicitas and Perpetua, and has no difficulty in shewing that as early as 
354 we find the famous pair of Carthaginian martyrs conjoined in 
a Roman document,’ and so he regards the conjunction of the two 
names as a Roman feature. 

It will be noticed that Bishop uses the adjective ‘Gregorian’. What 
does it mean, now and in ancient times? The answer seems to me 
that in ancient times the meaning of Gregorian differed somewhat in 
different countries. There is little doubt as to what it meant to Pope 
Hadrian and to Charlemagne. During Merovingian times the mass- 
books of Gaul had become sadly corrupted; Charlemagne determined 
to put an end to anarchy and diversity. All his whole realm should 
have but one use, and he got from Pope Hadrian a copy of ‘the 
Sacramentary set forth by Pope Gregory taken from the authentic book 
of the Library of the Cubicle’. Whatever in particular is meant by 
this description, found in the best MSS of what we now call the 
Gregorian Sacramentary, it is evident that to Charlemagne and his 


1 Non. Martias: Perpetuae et Felicitatis, Africae. Note that nothing is said of a 
commemoration in Rome, as is the case with Cyprian. 
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circle ‘ Gregorian’ meant ‘correct’, ‘approved’, ‘ free from corruption’, 
in a word R.V. not A.V. 

Things were different in England, anyhow in the days of Aldhelm. 
To Aldhelm, as to Egbert of York, Gregory the Great was ‘our 
Gregory’, from whom they had originally received the Gospel. By 
‘Gregorian’ they mean, so to speak ‘A.V.’ as distinct from modern 
innovation, something which they have inherited from the earliest 
foundation of Christianity among Englishmen. It may be that in 
certain cases they were right, and that a reading known to Aldhelm as 
‘Gregorian’ may have been the Roman reading of 596 or earlier, 
though it was not the reading familiar to Pope Hadrian in 790 and 
attested by the Gregorianum. 

In modern times the word ‘Gregorian’ is generally contrasted with 
‘Gelasian’. What was meant in ancient times by Ge/asianum? The 
term, so far as I know, is almost exclusively French. It was used 
from the ninth century onward to designate Service-books that had no 
title to be called correct or ‘Gregorian’.’ What is now commonly 
called the Gelasian Sacramentary does not call itself so; the name 
‘Gelasian’ was first given to this St Denis MS (now Reginensis 316 
and known as GV) by Morinus and Bona. We may note also that 
Moelcaich, the corrector and interpolator of the Stowe Missal, calls the 
Canon in that MS Canon dominicus Pape Gilasi. The deduction 
I draw is that the word has no strict scientific technical meaning, but 
that it was used for ‘ old-fashioned Roman ’, i.e. Roman—but not quite 
up to date. 

What is the reason for the term? Why should unrevised Prayer- 
books be called Gelasian in Northern France? The regular biographies 
do not tell us. Pope Gelasius died in 496, he published a list of 
canonical and uncanonical writings, but the only authority for the fact, 
if it be a fact, that he authorized a Service-book is the word Ge/asianum 
itself. Here, I venture to suggest, we may take a hint from St Aldhelm. 
His reference to St Felicity’s place in the Canon of the Mass as due to 
‘our Gregory’ may be safely taken to mean ‘ “ Felicity, Anastasia, 
Agatha, Lucy”, has been the order ever since we English became 
Christians’. Now when did the country south of the Channel become 
Christian? No doubt there had been Christians in Gaul for centuries. 
But the country of Irenaeus and of Martin had been overrun by 
heathens and Arians, and had lapsed into anarchy. But when Clovis 
was baptized by Remigius, and for the first time a barbarian King 
became a Catholic Christian, Gelasius was Pope. It was, so to speak, 
under Pope Gelasius, that Gaul became Christian France. ‘The con- 
verted Franks when they went to Church heard neither heathen 
1 See Bishop, Liturgica Historica, p. 47 f. 
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incantations nor heretical Arian prayers, but the forms that Roman 
Gelasius approved. 

This was the ideal: the concrete facts, of course, were more com- 
plicated. Even supposing that St Rémi himself used a pure Roman 
Service-book it would speedily have become interpolated and corrupted 
in Merovingian conditions. We do not hear of any Pope himself 
sending reformed or accurate prayer-books to France till the days of 
Hadrian (784-791). But doubtless from time to time Frenchmen visited 
the /imina apostolorum and brought back Roman forms of prayer or 
Roman corrections of their current usages. ‘This took place notably 
after Gregory’s own day: the oldest and best MS of what is called now 
the Ge/asianum contains many Gregorian elements, and it is almost 
certain that its text of the Canon itself is post-Gregorian. 

The earliest, pre-Clovisian, Mass (or should we say ‘type ot 
Eucharistic forms’ ?) current in Gaul in Imperial days is lost. Simi- 
larly the oldest Irish Masses, the forms used by Patrick or Columba, 
are unknown. Very likely a great part of the service was then supposed 
to be extempore, or semi-extempore, but in the Dark Ages the poorly 
educated priest must have been glad to have a ‘Roman’ form to fall 
back on. At any rate the only surviving Irish service-book, the Stowe 
Missal (eighth century), and also the Bodiense, which certainly contains 
a large Irish element, both have their text of the Canon labelled 
‘ Roman Mass’. 

Thus the history of the Canon of the Mass in Gaul is that of a fifth- 
century form, progressively corrupted, but also emended from time to 
time to what was understood to be the Roman model. Meanwhile it 
is important to remember that even conservative Rome did not stand 
quite still. In particular, the greatest of the Popes between the days 
of Leo and those of Charlemagne had entirely reformed the singing and 
had made at least some innovations—it is not certainly known how 
much, or how little,—in the wording of the services.’ If, therefore, we 
are looking for ‘ earlier readings’, for the ‘ original form of the Roman 
Mass’ in such and such a particular, it may be preserved in an early 
French MS (such as GV is) or even in the English tradition, for it is 
just possible that Augustine’s books were not all of the most up-to-date 
Roman fashion: I think it is not known at what date precisely Gregory 
introduced his innovations, or how far they were at first adopted outside 
Rome. 


All this is by way of-shewing two things. On the one hand, there is 


1 See especially F. E. Brightman’s Note on Greg. Ep. ix 26 (J. T. S. xxix 161), 
in which he disposes once for all of the idea that ‘ this notorious passage’ implies 
any major alteration by St Gregory in the orationem oblationis. 
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no sign of liturgical revolution between the times of Patrick and 
Remigius and the times of Charlemagne; on the other, minor corrup- 
tions and minor reforms were taking place both in Rome and in the 
outlying regions of the West from time to time, perhaps all the time. 
And to come back to St Felicity and her place in the Canon, it seems 
to me that the general considerations I have brought forward shew that 
the MS evidence can still be interpreted either way genealogically. The 
case remains like the N.T. ‘Western’ readings. The separation of 
Perpetua and Felicitas may not unfairly be interpreted either as an 
Insular corruption which has infected even the predominantly Gregorian 
English use, o7 as a Continental correction from which Insular and 
English texts remained for a long time free. 

In other words we are thrown back on internal evidence. And here 
I think that Dom A. Manser and Mr W. Lockton of Winchester 
are right against Edmund Bishop. Mr Lockton has noted that a 
separation of Felicitas from Perpetua is odd, it is not a natural emenda- 
tion, whereas the contrary would be natural, not only at Rome but 
everywhere else, wherever the famous tale of St Perpetua was known at 
all. And he goes on to suggest that our Felicity is not the companion 
of Perpetua at Carthage but a local Roman saint, a worthy matron said 
to have been martyred under Antoninus Pius and commemorated on 
Nov. 23. This Felicity was therefore another local Roman martyr. 
There was a basilica erected in her honour which was repaired by Pope 
Symmachus (about 500), and the Saint and her feast are referred to by 
Gregory himself. Her martyred ‘ sons’ are still commemorated at Rome 
on July ro. 

An additional reason for regarding our Felicity as the comparatively 
obscure Roman lady, not the famous Carthaginian, is found in the 
strongly local Roman character of the names selected for mention in 
the Roman Canon. ‘There are forty names in all, including the Twelve 
Apostles, the Virgin Mary, John the Baptist, Stephen, Matthias, and 
Barnabas: only two of these, Peter and Paul, are Roman. But of the 
other twenty-three only four, if we do not include Felicity, are non- 
Roman. One of these is Cyprian, mentioned along with Pope Cor- 
nelius ; another is Perpetua; Agatha and Lucy, as Aldhelm points out, 
are Sicilian. ‘John and Paul’, mentioned after the Roman Chryso- 
gonus are Roman, martyred under Julian. I venture to treat Cosmas 
and Damian as ‘Roman’ because of the well-known Basilica in the 
Forum. St Anastasia goes with Chrysogonus, who was of great Rome 
and had a‘ #tu/us named after him: he is said to have instructed 


‘Anastasia in the faith. Quite clearly, therefore, the names are a local, 


rather than an oecumenical, list and the presumption in cases of doubt 
will be that a Roman identification is more likely than an alternative. 
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Elsewhere than at Rome the lists were regarded as defective: it 
is not surprising that ‘Gelasian’ (i.e. French) Sacramentaries insert 
such names as Hilary and Martin, not to speak of Ambrose and 
Augustine and indeed St Gregory himself. I have included Ignatius 
as Roman because he was martyred at Rome: we may note that his 
name is followed by Alexander, who is reckoned to have been Bishop 
of Rome when Ignatius was there, just as Cornelius is mentioned along 
with Cyprian. Marcellinus is the Pope who is said to have offered 
incense in the Diocletian Persecution, and then to have condemned 
himself as an apostate. 

I conclude therefore that the Fe/icitas mentioned in the Roman 
Canon originally was meant for the magnifica mater et martyr, who was 
not only fecunditatis prosperitate gloriosa with her seven sons, but also 
with them suffered for the faith, when nevertheless, as the ancient Roman 
preface said, mansit et inter aduersa Felicitas quam eidem nec mors 
auferre potuit.® 

I am not defending the historicity of the ‘ Legend’ of St Felicity, not 
even to the extent of asserting that the ‘Seven Brothers’ of July 10 
were really her sons. But her cult was old in Rome: that is all that 
the theory demands. 

When was the change made, and the memorial of the Roman matron 
confounded with that of Perpetua’s companion? It is indeed difficult 
to say. In the last resort it depends on how we are to interpret 
Aldhelm’s evidence. If we accept Edmund Bishop’s view that the 
Canon with which he was familiar had been contaminated with Irish 
readings, then we may place the change before Gregory. If on the 
other hand we think it more probable that it really does faithfully 
represent the text which Augustine brought to Kent in 596, then the 
change is later than Gregory and we must believe that the text of the 
Canon found both in the book sent by Hadrian to Charlemagne, and 
also in that of the Merovingian books which it was intended to super- 
sede, represents a modification made or approved at Rome during the 
seventh century—not later, for the Monte Cassino palimpsest, which has 
a Gregorian Canon, was transcribed not much later tham the year 700, 
and GV is certainly not later than 750. 

However that may be, the extant liturgical books actually shew 
prayers once used to commemorate St Felicity on her proper day 
(Nov. 23) being adapted to commemorate the Carthaginian Felicity on 
March 7. In the Leonine Sacramentary there are three sets of prayers 
for the commemoration of Felicity the Roman matron in addition to 
those for St Clement, to whom Nov. 23 also belongs. Most of these 
prayers are not found elsewhere, but the three special prayers for 

1 See the Leonianum, ed. Feltoe, p. 154. 
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Perpetua and Felicitas, which are given in the MSS of the Gelasianum 
and are still used in the Roman Missal on March 7, are clearly adapted 
from those once used for the Roman Felicity. I will end by quoting 
them with the variants of the later services. 

ZL. (Missa II, p. 155.) 

Da nobis Diie DS noster sanctorum martyrum palmas_ incessabili 
deuotione. uenerari, ut quos digna mente non possumus celebrare 
humilibus saltem frequentemus obsequiis, per. 


nobis |+quaesumus Aodie sanctarum m. tuarum Perp. et Fel. hodie 
deuot.] ueneratione GV (sic) 


LZ. (Missa I, p. 154.) 

Intende munera Diie quaesumus altaribus tuis pro sanctae Felicitatis 
martyris tuae commemoratione proposita, ut sicut per haec beata 
mysteria illis gloriam contulisti nobis indulgentiam largiaris, per. 

Diie munera Gelas 9. D. munera hodie  sanctae . . . tuae} 
sanctarum tuarum Felicitatis Perpetuae GV S*, s.t. Fel. et Perp. S*, 
sanct. martyrum Perp. et Fel. Aodze comm.] festiuitate odie illis Z 
(sic) nobis] fr. ita hodie 

ZL. (Missa II, p. 155.) 

Praesta nobis Diie q{uaesumus intercedentibus sanctis tuis ut quae ore 
contingimus pura mente capiamus, per. 

quaes. Die hodie _tuis| om. Ge/as, martyribus tuis Perp. et Fel. odie 

quae] quod hodie _contegimus Z 

I imagine that 2//#s for i/// in the second prayer is a mere slip of the 
scribe of Z, not a sign that the form has been adapted from one com- 
memorating two or more martyrs. On the other hand the unusual 
order Felicity-Perpetua (corrected in the modern Missal), and still more 
the tell-tale omission of the copula in S* as well as GV, do suggest to 
me that the prayer originally belonged to Felicity alone and to Nov. 23, 
and that its use for March 7 to commemorate the Carthaginians is an 
adaptation. 


ck : Xs 

After explaining my ideas on these liturgical subjects to a most 
competent friend I was told that it all seemed very complicated. 
Perhaps therefore a paragraph or two may be not out of place here, 
giving not conclusions—that is too hasty a word—but the directions 
along which my study seems to point. 

In the first place I want to make it quite clear that in the main 
liturgical controversy, the controversy that may be nicknamed Bishop 
v. Buchwald, I am unhesitatingly on the side of Edmund Bishop. 
Dr Buchwald was one of a number of scholars who believe that at some 
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time between Constantine and St Gregory the Great a fundamental 
change was made in the Roman Liturgy, whereby an Invocation or 
Epiclesis for the Holy Spirit to consecrate the bread and wine (like or 
analogous to the Epiclesis in Eastern Rites) was dropped out. Edmund 
Bishop, on the other hand, contended that no such fundamental change 
ever occurred, that the only direct prayer for the consecration of the 
elements is that contained in Quam obdlationem, an Invocation so 
untechnical that it might be claimed as ‘protestant’. In this most 
- important matter nothing that I have said here in any way tends 
to invalidate Bishop’s view. 

Further, Bishop has shewn that what Pope Hadrian sent to Charle- 
magne was the First Part only of what was generally called the Gregort- 
anum, i.e. as far as the Note Hucusgue: this, and this only, is preserved 
in the Cambrai MS and has been now edited by Lietzmann. 

Yet further, Bishop has emphasized the stationary and ultra-con- 
servative tendency of ‘Roman’, i.e. local Roman, habits, in contra- 
distinction to the innovating enthusiasm of the Gothic races. Here 
I do not feel quite so sure that he has not sometimes a little exaggerated 
a good case. 

As concerning the relations of our four chief documents, vz. the 
Pseudo-Ambrosian De Sacramentis, the Leonine Sacramentary, the 
Gregorianum, and the so-called ‘Gelasian’ documents, the view I have 
taken has been this. 

(1) The De Sacramentis is a kind of fence in the background, 
marking the extreme limit of variation which we may allow in forms of 
the Canon during the period from a.D. 400 onwards. 

(2) The MS at Verona, called the Leonine Sacramentary, is not 
a true Sacramentary, but a collection of Eucharistic forms. It marks 
the transition between the original system of unspecified prayers (which 
might be either extempore, or prepared like a modern written sermon 
for one occasion only), and the later system of directly specified 
prayers, with or without definite alternatives. In this connexion I take 
the opportunity of referring to Dom Connolly’s Paper on the /Vo/ae in 
the Leonianum (Revue Bénédictine for 1926, pp. 196-204), which seems 
to me to put the connexion between the origin of that collection and 
St Leo on its true basis. No doubt the collection was added to from 
time to time, like the contents of a portfolio: Prof. Lietzmann has 
given good reason for believing that some of the prayers in the 
Verona MS are as late as the episcopate of Vigilius (538-555). 

(3) The Gregorianum is the book sent by Hadrian to Charlemagne 
in 790, or thereabouts: it professes to be the Mass-book as arranged 
by St Gregory. In a general way this may be correct. It prescribes, 

1 Lietzmann, Petrus und Paulus in Rom, 2nd ed., p. 34. 
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for instance, the use of the Lord’s Prayer immediately after the Canon. 
No doubt it is Roman from cover to cover. But I venture to submit 
that minor changes may have come in at Rome during the period of 
almost two centuries which elapsed between Gregory the Great and 
Hadrian. I am inclined to believe that the transformation of Felicity 
the Roman matron into Felicity the Carthaginian was one. 

(4) The documents classed as ‘Gelasian’ should be simply called 
Merovingian Mass-books. The oldest of these, a MS written about 
750 for St Denis, calls itself Zier Sacramentorum Romanae Ecclesiae. 
But that does not necessarily mean that it is Roman in the sense that 
the Cambrai MS of the Gregorianum is Roman. Ever since the con- 
version of Clovis all the Church in Gaul had been Roman in theory, 
pilgrims went from time to time to Rome, and brought back word of 
customs and observances, and many of these were incorporated, more 
or less, with current practices. There were churches or monasteries 
who prided themselves on being quite ‘ Roman’: St Denis must have 
been one. Others, equally within the Roman obedience, held more to 
their local rites. When Charlemagne put an end to liturgical anarchy 
in the Empire the Gallic service-books that had called themselves 
‘Roman’ got the name ‘Gelasian’, not because Pope Gelasius had 
authorized a service-book, but because Clovis was converted when 
Gelasius was Pope. 


Fr. Cc. Burkitt. 


Feuicity.—Additional Note on the Names in the Ambrosian Rite. 


It has been pointed out to me by my friend Mr O. H. E. Burmester 
that the names of the Women Martyrs in the Ambrosian Canon are 
* Agnes, * Cecily, ' Felicity, * Perpetua, ’ Anastasia, * Agatha, Zuphemia, 
‘Lucy, Justina, Sabina, Thecla, Pelagia, Catharine, The numbers give 
the ordinary Roman order, and italics mark non-Roman names. If we 
represent the non-Roman names by dots, and put initials for the 
names (with f for Perpetua) we get :— 

Roman F p Aga L <Agn C- Ana 
Bo-St jp Agn C F Ana Aga L(.) 
Milan Agn C F ~ Ana Aga. L..... 


Arranged this way we see that the Ambrosian-Milanese order only 
differs from that of Bobiense and Stowe by the position of Perpetua and 
by the insertion of some extra names. It is unlikely that the order of 
Bo-St has been influenced from Milan: it is therefore more likely that 
the aberrant Roman order is the result of a later revision. 

F.C. B. 
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The Gospel according to St Luke: the Greek Text with Introduction, 
Notes, and Indices, by J. M. Creep, D.D. (London, Macmillan 
& Co., 1930.) 


Dr Creep’s Commentary on St Luke is the third of a series ot 
Commentaries on the Gospels published by Macmillan, of which 
Dr Swete’s St Mark appeared in 1898, Dr McNeile’s St Matthew in 
1915. The former gave us the help that accurate Greek scholarship 
and patristic learning could supply for the study of the earliest Gospel 
in Greek, and the meaning of each word and sentence, the latter helped 
many English students to determine how far critical results could safely 
be accepted from an Anglican point of view. Dr Creed’s important 
contribution to the criticism and interpretation of the Gospels is to be 
found in his cautious and scholarly application of ‘ Formgeschichtliche’ 
methods to the study of the Gospel of St Luke. In his Preface he 
reminds us that recent work on the Gospels is especially concerned 
‘with the attempt to grasp the needs and circumstances which, in the 
first generation, brought about the translation of the memories and 
impressions of the first believers into literary forms of narrative and 
discourse, and, in the second, consolidated the traditional material into 
the finished type of Gospel’. For the time being source-criticism has 
given way to form-criticism ; and though Dr Creed does not mention 
the word ‘ Formgeschichte’, he proceeds at once to acknowledge his 
debt to Bultmann and Schmidt, while emphasizing his greater obligation 
to the ‘ brief and pregnant Commentaries, and the accompanying volume 
of Introduction ’ by Julius Wellhausen. 

A Commentary which shews us what use can be made of the method 
of form-criticism, and also its limitations, is a welcome addition to the 
working library of English students and their aids to the study of the 
New Testament. The present volume is the outcome of real knowledge 
of the literature of the subject, sound scholarship, cautious judgement, 
and critical insight. 

An English Commentary on St Luke, more in sympathy with modern 
critical methods than those of Plummer, Lonsdale Ragg, and Gore was 
badly needed. If it offers us no strikingly new or independent theory 
about this Gospel, or Synoptic problems in general, it is certainly no 
copy of German or other work, and it undoubtedly carries the interpre- 
tation of the Gospel a stage forward, especially for English students. It 
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shews us clearly what we may hope to gain from newer methods of 
study in our knowledge of Gospel origins and their formation. 

The Introduction covers the necessary ground. Its most noticeable 
feature is an exhaustive record of the use and interpretation of the 
Gospel from the second century to the present time. Dr Creed states 
clearly and convincingly the accepted view of the use made by S. Luke 
of Mark and of ‘Q’. 

On the general character of St Luke’s ‘Sondergut’, he shews greater 
independence. His view of the secondary character of most of the 
matter peculiar to the Third Gospel, as compared with similar Marcan 
matter, is on the whole lucidly stated ; but readers may find themselves 
left in some doubt whether he regards St Luke as having created it out 
of Marcan parallels alone, or whether it is based on independent and 
for us, otherwise, unknown tradition. The evidence given, in the Intro- 
duction or elsewhere, is often slight and not very convincing, especially 
when theories of other writers are rejected. The note, for instance, 
which covers half a page (lviii), is somewhat short shrift for Dr Streeter’s 
theory of Proto-Luke. 

The form of the Commentary is that best adapted to modern needs. 
Each paragraph is preceded by an introductory statement, dealing with 
its general content, origin, and intention ; and its historical, apologetic, 
and instructional value. This is followed by the text in Greek, under 
which are notes dealing with individual verses, phrases, or words. The 
writer’s main interest is to shew how each section came to have its 
present form and content. The terseness and brevity of each paragraph 
tend perhaps to conceal the clearness of judgement and competence to 
deal with all that has been written on the subject which are marked 
characteristics of the work as a whole. Perhaps the least satisfactory 
feature of it is the suggestion of the secondary character of St Luke’s 
special contributions to the Gospel story. Is it enough merely to shew, 
or state, that much of it may be expansion, by St Luke himself, of 
similar sayings, themes, and incidents recorded by Mark? Is Luke’s 
story of the cleansing of ten lepers his own creation out of Mark’s record 
of the healing of one? Does the long section (ix 51-xvii 15), where 
‘the Marcan source’, closely followed for the Galilean Ministry ‘is 
dropped ’, really ‘ purport to describe the journey of Jesus to Jerusalem 
with his disciples, which resulted in the Crucifixion’? Does St Luke 
really ‘avail himself of this “journey” to provide a cadre’ for his 
additional material? In what sense could a writer of St Luke’s un- 
doubted intelligence regard this long section, with its various incidents 
and many wanderings, as a single ‘journey to Jerusalem’? Or is it 
more reasonable to suppose that the author knew, or thought he knew, 
of much work and teaching between the main work in Galilee and the 
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final catastrophe in Jerusalem? No Gospel is arranged in strict chrono- 
logical sequence, and much of the content of this section, if in any way 
it corresponds to actual happening, may lie outside the period to which 
it is here assigned. But is the true explanation of its geographical 
obscurity merely literary? How far can the problems raised by the 
Lucan narrative be solved by the suggestion that most of Luke’s peculiar 
contribution is secondary in character and may have been created by 
him out of Marcan precedents? Dr Creed has more to tell us of how 
a ‘ Geschichte’ could have taken shape than how much history really 
lies behind it. But this does not detract from the present value of the 
Commentary or the importance of the addition he has made to our 
English aids to the study of the Gospel which Renan called the most 
beautiful book in the world. It must be confessed that Dr Creed does 
not help us much to appreciate its beauty and interest. But he does 
give us all that is necessary to shew students how to apply the critical 
methods which at the present moment hold the field to the elucidation 
of its form and composition. 
A. E. BROOKE. 


Johanneische Studien I. Das dlteste Pascharituale der Kirche, Did. 1-10, 
und das Johannesevangelium, von Dr ANTON GREIFF. (Kommis- 
sionsverlag Ferdinand Schéningh-Paderborn, 1929.) 


No other two documents of the primitive Church have given rise to 
so many problems or so great a volume of literature in the modern 
period of criticism as the Didache and the Gospel according to St John. 
It is, however, I think, an entirely original idea to attempt to solve both 
sets of problems at one stroke, and to look to the Didache for the key 
to St John’s Gospel. This book is the first instalment of a series of 
Johannine Studies, and it consists in the main of a very detailed examina- 
tion of the first ten chapters of the Didache, especially the eucharistic 
prayers in chapters ix and x. The copious references to the literature 
which has gathered around the Didache give the book a certain value, 
even if we consider that the precarious theory which the author has 
espoused is on entirely wrong lines. 

Dr Greiff’s theory of the Didache is briefly as follows: cc. i-x are 
a very early Rituale for the Paschal services in the Antiochene Church, 
and may probably be dated well within the first century. The prayers 
of cc. ix and x are true eucharistic prayers for the public service of the 
Church, but they are not prayers for the weekly Sunday Eucharist, but 
for the Paschal Eucharist at which the newly baptized communicated 
for the first time. The preceding chapters give the earlier stages of the 
initiation. In cc. i-vi we have the Bishop’s address to the neophytes ; 
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c. vii gives the order for their Baptism and the preliminary fast; after 
the Baptism comes the Lord’s Prayer ; then the Eucharist ; and lastly, 
in c. x, a thanksgiving which relates not only to the Eucharist but to 
the whole rite of initiation. To this document there has been appended 
a series of disciplinary regulations (c. xif). The Sunday Eucharist 
referred to in c. xiv is to be distinguished from the Paschal Eucharist of 
c. ix. 

One very obvious objection to Dr. Greiff’s theory of the earlier part 
of the Didache is that the regulations as to the days of fasting and the 
use of the Lord’s Prayer cannot, as they stand, refer to a Paschal com- 
memoration, for the instruction as to the Lord’s Prayer refers to its 
daily use, and the days prescribed for fasting include particular days in 
each week. Dr Greiff, therefore, has recourse to the hypothesis that when 
the disciplinary chapters were added, further regulations of a general 
character were introduced into the supposed Paschal Ritua/e. It would 
seem to follow from this—though Dr Greiff himself does not draw this 
conclusion—that cc. i-x did not long preserve their supposed original 
character of a Paschal Rituale, and it is natural to inquire, in default of 
any explicit indication in the text, on what positive grounds the theory 
of the Paschal character of Didache i-x is maintained. Dr Greiff’s 
main argument is a return to Bickell’s theory that the Christian Eucharist 
was in origin closely connected with the Jewish Passover, and that the 
Jewish practice has determined its chief features. He holds that in 
the Mass two lines of developement have coalesced: (1) the Christian 
version of the annual Jewish Passover, and (2) the weekly rite of the 
breaking of bread. He further thinks that the parallel between Didache 
ix, x and the Jewish Passover rite is so close that one is almost tempted 
to call Didache ix, x ‘an abbreviated Jewish Paschal Order’. Dr Greiff 
gives us the opportunity to judge of this by setting out the order of the 
Jewish Paschal rite under thirty-eight heads, noting in a parallel column 
the corresponding elements in the Didache rite. He finds Christian 
parallels to twelve out of the thirty-eight items he has recorded, and of 
these one of the most important—the account of the redemptive death 
of Christ answering to the Jewish Paschal Haggada—is bracketed, and 
rightly so, for the Didache gives no indication of its presence. The 
later Jewish Paschal rite has blessings for four cups of wine. The Didache 
has only one. But Dr Greiff thinks that, although the Didache does 
not say so, this should probably be increased to two for the Christian 
Passover, on the authority of Luke xxii 17 ff (where the longer text is 
certainly to be taken as original). The attempts to discover traces of 
Paschal ritual in the zparov which precedes the zepi rornpiov in c. ix 2, 
and in the word xAdopa seem very unconvincing. Nor can any weight 
be attached in this connexion to the provision of the Didache that 
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only the Baptized should partake of the Eucharist, though Dr Greiff 
thinks that this very natural requirement is best explained as a direct 
Christianizing of the Jewish prescription that no uncircumcised person 
should partake of the Passover. There remains the Hosanna at the 
close of the Didache prayer, which may be regarded as an echo from 
the Hallel. 

At the close of the book the author briefly indicates his view of the 
relation between the Didache and St John’s Gospel. He notes the 
points of contact with Johannine language in the eucharistic prayers of 
the Didache. But the relation between the two books, in his view, goes 
deeper than this, for St John’s Gospel, too, like the Didache, is a liturgy 
of initiation. Indeed it actually reproduces the structure of the Didache: 
cc. i-xii are doctrinal (cf. Didache i—vi); cc. xiii-xvii are eucharistic 
(cf. Didache ix, x); cc. xviii-xx are disciplinary (cf. Didache xi to end). 
This last description of the closing chapters of St John’s Gospel is 
surely the boldest stroke of all. A very firm determination will be 
needed if .Dr Greiff is to carry through the idea which he has undertaken 


to support, that ‘St John has constructed his “Life of Jesus” on the . 


model of the Didache’. 


The Clarendon Bible, The Gospel according to St Luke in the Revised 
Version, with Introduction and Commentary by H. BALMFortTs, 


M.A. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1930.) 

Tuis fresh addition to the Clarendon Bible is a very attractive volume. 
The writer commands a pleasant and easy style, and his exposition 
shews him to be a sensitive and sympathetic critic. The fourth section 
of the Introduction—on ‘Some Lucan characteristics ’—and an expanded 
note on the Parable of the Prodigal Son may be mentioned as felicitous 
examples of Mr Balmforth’s technique. 

The book consists of about 25 pages of Introduction, a small but 
well selected bibliography, the text of the Revised Version, nearly 


200 pages of notes, 29 illustrations, and a map. In a second edition — 


it would be well to mention in the bibliography Wellhausen’s volume 
of Einleitung and his commentaries on St Mark and St Matthew as 
well as his commentary on St Luke, since the latter taken by itself is a 
mere fragment. Loisy’s more recent volume on St Luke (1924), should 
be included as well as, or instead of, Les évangiles synoptiques (1907). 
In his interpretation of narratives involving miracle, Mr Balmforth 
favours on the whole a traditional point of view. The question of the 
miraculous, he holds, cannot be resolved by critical inquiry: ‘It is 
the presuppositions of the critic, theological and philosophical, which 
tilt the balance in favour of acceptance or rejection.’ Accordingly he 
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appends to his note on the Virgin Birth a brief theological defence of 
the view that ‘with an exceptional supernatural act of such magnitude 
as the Incarnation of the Son of God, we may expect the larger law to 
manifest itself in such a fashion that the lower order is sometimes 
modified’. In dealing with the Baptism he again leaves St Luke for 
a moment to tackle the thorny problems of Christology and the contro- 
versies of the fifth century; but his brief paragraph hardly succeeds in 
bringing out the main issues. A full discussion of the Resurrection 
narratives is declined, but Mr Balmforth asserts that ‘no fact recorded 
in the N.T. is better attested than the discovery of the empty tomb’. In 
the present state of Gospel criticism that is an assertion which calls for 
defence. Again, the historical difficulties involved in St Luke’s statement 
about the Census under Quirinius are graver than Mr Balmforth’s note 
would lead the reader to suppose. ; 

As a commentator Mr Balmforth is almost always interesting. His 
notes shew judgement and discrimination. He usually gives an ade- 
quate statement of a position which he rejects, and, though it may be 
doubted whether his own positions on some important subjects will be 
found permanently defensible, the book as a whole is a welcome addition 
to current literature on the Gospels. 

J. M. Creep. 


Jesus—Jeshua: Studies in the Gospels, by Gustar Datman, D.D. 
Authorised translation by the Rev. Pau. P. Levertorr. (S.P.C.K., 
1929.) 


Tuis is a translation of Professor Dalman’s /esus—/eschua published 
at Leipzig in 1922, now enriched with fuller indexes and a few additional 
foot-notes. 

The book is arranged in five parts. Part I consists of an interesting 
linguistic discussion on ‘ The three languages of Palestine in the time of 
Jesus Christ’. As Professor Dalman points out (p. 5), any one who 
knows the nearer East is aware that a certain amount of knowledge of 
two or three languages is not necessarily a proof of higher education. 
It arises quite naturally out of the conditions of intercourse between the 
different sections of the population. When, however, the Professor comes 
to a detailed reconstruction of the actual Aramaic words used by Jesus, 
the reader must constantly remind himself that such reconstructions are 
at the best tentative and conjectural. Professor Dalman himself admits 
‘that we do not possess any Jewish-Aramaic literary documents going 
back to the time of Christ’ (p. 23), and his own particular suggestions 
will not always commend themselves to Aramaic scholars." 


1 See the review by Professor R. H. Kennett in Theology, Jan. 1930, p. 52. 
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Parts II and III of the book are occupied with studies of St Luke's 
account of the preaching in the synagogue at Nazareth (Luke iv 16 ff) 
and of the section on the fulfilment of the Law in St Matthew’s version 
of ‘The Sermon on the Mount’ (Matt. v 17 ff) respectively. Here the 
Professor, without saying anything very fresh, grows somewhat discursive, 
and, as elsewhere in the book, does not seem to take sufficient account 
of modern work on the Gospels as we actually have them in Greek and 
especially of the work connected with the Synoptic Problem. 

In Part IV Professor Dalman defends, in great detail, the view that 
the Last Supper was a Passover ‘meal; but his argument is not con- 
vincing. He fails, for example, to explain why, if the meal was really 
a Passover meal, no reference is made to the lamb about which, as he 
himself avers (p. 121), the whole meal centred. 

As to the wealth of quotation from Rabbinic sources which dis- 
tinguishes this chapter, and indeed the whole of Professor Dalman’s 
book, the reader cannot help wishing that it were used with more dis- 
crimination. The evidence comes from literary strata of such varying 
character and value and date. It would add greatly to the reader’s 
confidence, for example, if he could be assured that the material used 
was to be attributed to the Tannaim (the scholars down to the compila- 
tion of the Mishna at the beginning of the third century a.p.) rather 
than to the Amoraim (the succeeding scholars down to the publication 
of the Babylonian Talmud in the sixth century). In point of fact, how- 
ever, Professor Dalman seems to quote rather indiscriminately from 
Mishna, Targum, Talmud, Tanhuma, Yalkut, etc. 

The last part of the book, Part V, is entitled ‘At the Cross’. 
Here, as indeed throughout the book, the reader is conscious of the 
writer’s genuine evangelical piety: but the section is long drawn out and 
contains little that is new. Finally, in an interesting appendix, Jewish 
proverbs and maxims are collected for comparison with those found in 
the Gospels. J. W. Hunxin. 


Rimer 7 und die Bekehrung des Paulus, by WERNER GEORG KUMMEL. 
(Hinrichs, Leipzig, 1930.) 

Dr Kinet, who bears a name already held in honour in the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg, publishes here in Windisch’s Untersuchungen sum 
Neuen Testament his dissertation for a doctorate in the same university. 
It is a monograph on Romans vii as throwing light on Paul’s anthropo- 
logy and the problem of his Conversion. The heart of the discussion 
is found in the fourth chapter on the ‘Subject’ (the Ego) of the passage, 
where, after a long and very thorough examination, Dr. Kiimmel 
advances the theory that it is not Paul either in his pre-Christian or 
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in his Christian period of experience, but a generalized type, a man, 
ris. In support of this suggestion he further adduces a number of 
illustrations of this S#/-form from Rabbinic sources. The writer shows 
a very wide knowledge of the relevant literature, including the work of 
English scholars, and an exegetical acumen which is full of promise for 
the future. 


The New Commandment, by C. S. Puitiips, D.D. (S.P.C.K., London, 
1930.) 

THIs is not, as one might have hoped, an examination of the place 
of the New Commandment in Christian Ethics, but ‘an enquiry into 
the social precepts and practices of the Ancient Church’, a descrip- 
tion of the different forms of ‘Charity’ found operative in the first five 
centuries. The field has already been thoroughly worked over by 
scholars like Uhlhorn, Harnack, and Dill, and there is not much to 
hope from gleaning after them. If it cannot be said that this writer has 
added to our knowledge, he has at least set down the familiar material 
in a pleasant and attractive way. 


The Fall of Christianity, by G. J. HEERING, translated from the Dutch. 


(Geo. Allen & Unwin, London, 1930.) 


Tue Fall of Christianity referred to in the title began, according to 
the contents of this book, through the alliance, all too close, of Church 
and State under Constantine, resulting in the subsequent ignoring of 
the opposition between Christianity and war. The fact of this opposi- 
tion rests for the writer on the relevant passages in the New Testament, 
his exegesis of which seems to me unconvincing, some of it mistaken. 
The later views of ‘the Church’, as expressed by leaders of thought 
like Augustine, Luther, Calvin, and Erasmus, are set forth with clearness 
and candour, leaving the impression that in the past as in the present 
the Church had no common mind on the subject. His interesting 
account of the opinions of German philosophers, Fichte, Kant, and 
Schleiermacher, which follows, brings little support to the writer’s case. 
In fact it is not till he gets to Geo. Fox and Penn that he finds evi- 
dence of strong pacifist conviction, and of them he makes less use than 
might be expected. Dr Heering’s somewhat passionate plea rests on 
two pillars, the teaching of the New Testament as he interprets it and 
common sense. In his practical application we find the usual failure 
to hold apart the duty of the individual and the duty of the State in 
face of the threat of violence. The latter part of the book has some 
interesting information as to recent legislation in Holland and Sweden 
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dealing with conscientious objectors to military service. The con- 
cessions granted by the State, extended service in a non-combatant 
corps, suggest a compromise which is not on one side only. 

C. ANDERSON Scott. 


L’Evangile de Pierre, par Léon Vacanay. Etudes Bibliques. (Paris 
Lecoffre, 1930. Pp. xxiii+ 357.) 


Tue Abbé Vaganay’s book, which has a preface by Father Lagrange, 
is the most extensive that has ever been produced on the Gospel of 
Peter. It has a bibliography of twenty pages, an Introduction of 196, 
and a Commentary of about 150. It is really an admirable piece of 
work, and deserves to hold the field for many years to come. I believe 
the best way to give readers of the JouRNAL an idea of it will be to 
take its topics in order and intercalate a few remarks. 

First we have the Gospel (EP) in Christian tradition. Serapion’s 
testimony is discussed at length. Then come Origen (on this evidence 
I may later find room for a word of disagreement), Eusebius, and the 
other very scanty references. 

Chapter II gives us a résumé of the opinions of modern critics before 
and since the discovery of the Akhmim fragment, dwelling most on the 
‘ parti de Harnack’ and the ‘ parti de Zahn’. 

We pass in Ch. III to an account of the contents of the fragment, 
and to a dismissal of the theories which either see in it a number of 
interpolatio.s, or would make it a set of excerpts. 

Ch. IV erebarks on the very important question of its relation to 
the canonica’ Gospels, which are taken one by one. In each case the 
resemblance; are divided into ‘légéres, frappantes, démonstratives’. 
Cases of ine last occur for Matthew, Mark, Luke. For John none is 
reckoned as demonstrative: yet Zahn’s verdict is accepted, ‘ L’EP 
suppose le quatritme évangile, y compris le dernier chapitre’. 

Account is next taken of resemblances between EP and variant read- 
ings in the Gospel texts ; and some words indicating Vaganay’s conclu- 
sion may be quoted : ‘A notre avis, toutes ces ressemblances entre EP 
et Syr*i@ sont loin d’étre négligeables. .. . On a parfois expliqué certaines 
variantes syro-latines de nos évangiles comme des “tatianismes”. Or, 
plusieurs de ces legons, harmonisantes ou non, se rencontrent déja 
dans EP... et il y a grande chance pour qu’elles appartiennent au 
texte évangélique en usage, Avant Tatien, dans le milieu de notre faus- 
saire’ (p. 74). 

How has EP made use of the Gospels? By way of a diatessaron? 
No. Nor is he a harmonizer, nor yet a compiler. ‘II se pourrait tout 
simplement que le ps.-Pierre ait mis en ceuvre des souvenirs de lecture 
ou de prédication.’ The influence of oral teaching has been strong. 
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With Ch. V the character of EP begins to be discussed in detail. 
Its additions and omissions are catalogued and we proceed to a 
demonstration of their object. This is very largely apologetic. The 
story of the resurrection is taken first, and Vaganay points out that EP 
is firmly set upon making the evidence for it incontestable. It is witnessed 
by the pagan guards and the hostile Jews, not by the disciples. Every 
detail, as Vaganay shews at length, both in Introduction and Com- 
mentary, is arranged for this end. 

Equally striking is Vaganay’s treatment of the episodes relating to 
Peter and the Apostles. Peter is the hero: therefore nothing must 
detract from his prestige. If he and the Apostles are not to be beside 
the Cross, neither shall the holy women, nor the beloved disciple. Nor 
shall the first appearance of the risen Christ be granted to the women : 
it must be to Peter. Local interests, ‘intéréts de clocher’, may con- 
tribute to this attitude : there is little doubt that EP comes from Antioch, 
a Petrine Chair. 

Then we find in EP’s retouchings of the narrative the influence of 
Testimonies, prophetical Testimonies. Critics have exaggerated this 
tendency, but it is there. The scene of the mocking is nearer to the 
LXX of Is. 1, than to the Gospels: the darkness at midday leads EP 
to use the word peonpBpia and therewith recall Amos viii 9. Z¢ plura. 
The method is redolent of the catechesis—‘ souvenirs ’, again ‘ de lecture 
ou de prédication’. The anti-Judaism depends upon this, also: 
* N’étaient-ils (les Juifs) pas les agents principaux de la réalisation des 
prophéties messianiques ?... . Arritre-pensée anti-juive, c’est évident: 
mais, en principe et au fond, justification d’apologiste.’ 

EP’s interest in chronological detail is next discussed. About local 
detail he cares not at all. Calvary is not mentioned. We are left to 
suppose that the mocking took place at the scene of execution : there 
is a complete vagueness about it all. But hours and days are constantly 
mentioned, and this has its purpose. The anxiety to shew that Christ 
was buried before the set of sun on Good Friday is evident: in order to 
make this possible, time is saved by making Joseph ask for the body 
before the crucifixion. So Jesus was buried in due time, and did not 
become ‘a curse’. Jewish controversy could not bring that against 
Him (p. 209). And again, the Apostles fast night and day ‘ until the 
Sabbath’, i.e. up to and including the Saturday, and thus give a pre- 
cedent for the local usage which is commended by the Syriac Didascalia : 
‘intéréts de clocher ’. 

The doctrinal character of EP: there are Docetic traits, no doubt, 
but the book is not the product of a school or of a sect ; it is ‘ un pro- 
duit du christianisme populaire’. Anything which in the (rather stupid) 
author’s mind could seem derogatory to Christ is slurred over or left 
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out: there is no word but one spoken on the Cross, nor are the taunts 
of the Jews repeated ; and the supernatural greatness of the Lord is 
accentuated wherever it can be. 

I pass over the discussion of the unhistorical character of EP, and of 
its language and style, to pause at the chapter (VII) dealing with date 
and supposed use by church writers. There is a lengthy examination of 
Justin Martyr’s relation to EP (pp. 150-161). The conclusion (and 
I should say the right conclusion) is reached that the common source 
of both is a ‘ recueil de Zestimonia’. 

For all that, Vaganay would date EP as far back as 120, which seems 
to me (for another reason) full early. 

Of writers who certainly knew EP, Vaganay reckons but three (apart 
from Serapion), viz. Origen, the Syriac Didasca/ia, and (with reserve) 
Aphraates. If he errs here, he does so in a manner habitual to him, on 
the side of caution. I cannot but think that Cyril of Jerusalem has 
a claim to be added to the list, on the strength of two clauses (p. 171): 
(a) awd 88 évedrno wadw dio .. . EAKappe 6 Hrwo. (0) ai pév yovaixer 
aitav éxérrovto Kai ExAawov, wdvvavto 5é droxpuyBévtes oi dmdaroAot ; to 
say nothing of Aaypoo. Iam aware that Cyril forbade his hearers to 
read apocryphal books and does not mention this one. But I seem 
to see that he had read the Apocalypse of Peter ; and his cautionary 
words are not conclusive as to his own practice. 

I cannot quite dismiss, either, the coincidences with the Anaphora 
Pilati set out on p. 175. 

The place of composition of EP is, doubtless rightly, determined as 
Syria : and in Syria, Antioch. 

Ch. VIII and last of the Introduction deals with speculations as 
to the lost portions of EP. Kinship with Profev. and Ascensio Isaiae 
are dismissed, and supposed traces of EP in the Didascalia apart from 
the Passion narrative. The Afocalypse of Peter comes next: but with 
that question I have dealt elsewhere in this JouRNAL. Last comes my 
suggestion that in the Latin Infancy Gospel, which I edited from a 
Hereford (not Oxford) and an Arundel MS, we have part of the Infancy 
story as told in EP. That also is dismissed, and I dare say rightly, 
though I desire some /ositive pronouncement about the date and 
character of what I still feel sure must be a comparatively early docu- 
ment of docetic tendencies. I will, however, note a point where 
I cannot think Vaganay is right. In quoting Origen’s words about the 
sons of Joseph, both on p. 8 and p. 193, I feel that he gives them 
a wrong turn ; the words are: é« wapaddécewo Sppwpevor tod éxvyeypap- 
pévov xara Ilérpov eiayyeAiov 4 rio BiBdov "laxwBov. Says Vaganay, 
Origen does not remember which of the two books was cited, ‘il a lair 
d’hésiter, il ne se rappelle plus au juste’. Surely not: it is not that he 
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forgets which of the two books made the statement but, at most, which 
of the two his authority had cited : for they both contained the statement, 

I have now rapidly described the Introduction. Text and Com- 
mentary follow: text divided into sections to each of which is prefixed 
a very illuminating preface: Commentary, linguistic and exegetical, 
which may fairly be called microscopic. In it the views noted in the 
course of this survey are repeated as occasion offers, and there is no 
necessity for me to do anything but commend this portion of the work 
to students as warmly as I do the rest. 

We are left with a very clear idea of all aspects of the fragment: | 
a thoroughly secondary production which never had a great vogue. 
I, of course, am still of opinion that the Akhmim MS preserves for us 
two fragments of the Gospel—the Passion and the Apocalyptic piece, 
and that the rehandling of the latter (for rehandled it has been) is but 
another example of ps. Peter’s way of treating sources that lay ready to 
his hand. And I am penetrated with curiosity to know how he would 
have treated the miracles, discourses, and parables, and what the scale 
of the complete book would have been. 


Die lateinischen Bearbeitungen der Acta Andreaeet Matthiae ... mit 
sprachlichem Kommentar, ed. Franz Buiatr. (Beiheft 12 f. d. 
ZNTW, 1930. Pp. 197.) 


Tue chief interest of the editor of these texts is linguistic, but he is 
by no means at fault on the literary side. It is only the latter that will 
be touched upon ‘in this notice. 

We long had no Latin version of this famous legend, though it was 
pretty clear from the evidence of Cynewulf’s poem Andreas and 
a Blickling homily that there had been one. A short résumé by Gregory 
of Tours in his Miracles of St Andrew pointed the same way. Then 
Bonnet found a fragment of a full version in a Vallicellian MS of 
cent. xi, which he printed with the Greek Acts. Next Poncelet in the 
Catalogi codd. hagiogr. latin. bibl. Rom. noticed two Latin versions ; 
one in Cod. Casanatensis 1104 of cent. xii in Beneventan script (C), 
the other in Vat. Lat. 1274 of cent. xi in Carolingian script (V). Moricca 
edited the former in 1917, not, it seems, accurately. Both are here 
printed by Blatt. 

C is a fairly faithful rendering of the Greek. It is guilty of certain 
omissions: in c. 15 the latter part of the Sphinx-miracle is left out, and 
cc. 25, 26 are contracted into a couple of lines, I suspect owing to the 
loss of leaves in the archetype. On the other hand, there is a long 
thetorical amplification in c. 18 (a prayer of Andrew and answer of 
Christ), and in c. 23 are some clauses which seem original and are 
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missing in Greek : a wicked old man offers his son to be slaughtered in 
his stead ; the son is weighed, and found to be no fatr equivalent, so the 
daughter is added as make-weight. The Latin of this version is a very 
good specimen of the vulgar language. 
V, after a page or two of rhythmical prose, breaks into well-marked 
rhythm : 
De hinc in celum ad patrem subiit 
nobisque suis precepit omnibus 
ut cunctis orbis linguis et gentibus 
Regnum perhenne atque baptismate 
predicaremus et penitentia 

is a specimen taken at random. 

This version is far less faithful than that of C. It omits the Sphinx- 
miracle entirely, and amplifies enormously Andrew’s sermon to the 
natives, and, generally speaking, it studies edification, and diminishes 
the romantic and miraculous elements of the story. 

I incline to think that Gregory of Tours may have had it before him. 
Speaking of the release of Matthias and his fellow-prisoners, he’ says, 
‘trabis in qua pedes eorum coartati erant scissa est’, and in V we have 
repeated mention of these stocks (p. 106 ‘detrusus extat in cavo 
stipite’, 107 ‘catenis et loris nexus in stipite’, 108 ‘ catene et nodi fracti 
sunt ilico et comminute simul cum stipite ’, etc.). 

Both versions contain certain proper names absent from our Greek 
texts— Mermedonia, and Plato as the name of the bishop appointed by 
Andrew : he appears again in the Acts of Matthew. 

Neither C nor (of course) V can have been the yersion used by 
Cynewulf. 

A very full Comment and elaborate Index bring out the linguistic 
interest of these texts. The book seems admirably done. 


The Lost Book of the Nativity of John: A study in Messianic Folklore 
and Christian Origins with a New Solution to the Virgin Birth 
Problem. By Hucu J. SCHONFIELD, author of An Old Hebrew text 
of St Matthew's Gospel. (Edinburgh, T. and T. Clark, 1929. 
Pp. xiv and 77.) 

I FEAR the discovery of a lost book heralded in this volume seems to 
me chimerical. The thesis—or one of the theses—is that the story 
of the birth of John Baptist in Luke was originally told of him as the 
Messiah, and was altered by the Church so that he is no longer Messiah 
but precursor. In the conjectural restoration (p. 41 sqq.) of the sup- 
posed Book the order of events is : appearance and promise to Zacharias; 
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Elizabeth’s conception, whereupon she utters the Magnificat ; birth and 
naming of John ; Benedictus ; visit of the Magi; massacre of Innocents ; 
Elizabeth’s flight to the mountain; slaying of Zacharias (these last from 
the Protevangelium). 

The occurrence of the Magi in this connexion is odd. The writer’s 
comment (p. 27) seems equally curious : 

‘ After Luke i 79 in the sequence of events, in a Book of the Nativity 
of John, there would follow the visit of the Magi, but it would have 
spoiled everything if the wise men had come to Bethlehem and done 
homage to the Messiah, and Herod had ordered the massacre of the 
infants, all before Jesus was born. It was too good a story to be missed, 
and the writer of Luke made shift to insert it after the adoration of the 
shepherds and before the circumcision of Jesus—that is, between vv. 20 
and 21 of ch. ii—from whence it was expunged owing to criticism of 
the impossible chronology. According to Tertullian (De Carne Christi 
ii) this was the order of events known to Marcion’. A/arcion, whose 
gospel began with the synagogue at Capernaum ? ‘YVertullian says nothing 
of the kind, of course: and where is the evidence that the Magi were 
once in the text of Luke ? 

Playing fast and loose with documents in this fashion is a very easy 
game. We have more of it in the treatment of the Infancy Gospels, e. g. 
on p. 28 where passages from the Nativity of Mary, the Book of James, 
and /s. Matthew are placed in parallel columns with passages from 
Luke i. And it does not seem to be known to Mr Schonfield that the 
Nativity of Mary is dependent on Ps. Matt. and Ps. Matt. on the 
Book of James; nor does he face the possibility (certainty, I call it) 
that the Book of James copied Luke. 

Our old friends—no, our new friends—the Mandaeans are called in, 
of course, and their book ‘supplies the best possible proof that the 
Book of the Nativity of John had a real existence’. Well, let the 
extracts be read: if the reader finds that they do furnish the ‘ best 
possible proof’ I think he will agree with me that we need not worry 
about the Book of the Nativity of John. 

Of a piece with the rest is the naming of the Preaching of Peter as 
cognate with the /%stis Sophia (p. 37) and the inclusion (p. 60) of 
a Homily attributed to Serapion, the date of which is given as ¢. 390, 
but which is one of those much later fictions originating in Egypt, of 
which Coptic literature is full. 

The theory that the Epistle to the Hebrews is really addressed to the 
Samaritans I must leave to others to digest. 

There is interesting matter in the volume: but its main contention 
I cannot take seriously. 

M. R. JAMES. 
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Biblia Hebraica..... cooperante A. Sperber edidit Rud. Kittel. 
Textum Masoreticum curavit P. Kahle: 1 Genesis et 7 /Jesaia 
praeparavit Rud. Kittel (1929), 11 /sa/mi praeparavit F. Buhl 
(1930). Editio tertia denuo elaborata. (Stuttgartiae, Priv. Wiirt.- 
Bibelanstalt.) 


LACHMANN’S edition of 1831 began a new era in the textual criticism 
of the New Testament ; but the world has had to wait another century 
for a similar advance in the criticism of the Old Testament. Professors 
Kittel and Kahle have made the first definite break with the /extus 
receptus ; and, although the change only affects the masoretic recension, 
any edition of the Hebrew text that abandons the printed tradition and 
is based on important manuscripts is a welcome innovation. 

When Jacob ben Hayyim published the famous Bomberg bible 
(Venice, 1524-1525), he only had access to late copies of the text 
produced in the thirteenth or fourteenth century from confused and 
corrupt materials. Prof. Kahle now prints a text produced in the ninth 
century at Tiberias by the learned family of ben Asher. He uses a 
MS of the year roo8, now in Leningrad; in the book of Psa/ms he 
controls this by two other Leningrad MSS ; and he proposes to add, 
when they become available, two MSS, one in Aleppo, the other 
(written by Moses ben Asher in 895, but containing only the former 
and latter prophets) in Cairo. The Masora Parva runs down the 
margin of each page ; the Masora Magna will be collected, at the end 
of the work, with an index of abbreviations and technical terms. 
Students will be grateful for a convenient and accurate presentation of 
the whole material ; and since this is the purest form of the Palestinian 
masoretic text that we are ever likely to see, all accurate work on the 
Old Testament must be based on this edition for many years to come. 

But the average reader of the Bibiia Hebraica buys it in preference 
to other editions not because it is masoretically pure, but in order to 
- obtain a handy textual apparatus which will enable him to correct the 
traditional text by the evidence of ancient versions and the conjectures 
of modern scholars, In the present edition the apparatus appears in 
two parts, and unimportant variants are relegated to an upper division. 
Different readers will naturally form varying estimates of the importance 
of the readings ; but the apparatus is so much richer and contains such 
a large proportion of chaff industriously collected from the Targums 
and elsewhere by Mr Sperber, that all will be inclined to give thanks 
for this relief. But what of the two qualities that we seek most in such 
an apparatus—accuracy of statement and sobriety of judgement ? 

In respect of judgement the new edition is a great improvement on 
its predecessors. It is fuller and less conservative. In particular, 
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Prof. Buhl, by a judicious treatment of the works of Schlégl and Gunkel, 
has produced much the best text of the Psalter that has yet been 
printed. ‘The influence of Ehrlich is apparent on almost every page of 
Isaiah ; and in each of these parts there is evident an attempt to tackle 
difficulties that were formerly passed over in silence. (In this review 
it is most convenient to deal with Genesis where the textual problems 
are seldom complicated by rhythmical questions, and where the texts of 
the versions are most accurately known.) 

The following are improvements: Gen. vii 22, M7 is dropped ; xv 2 b, 
Ball’s proposal is abandoned ; xviii 10, ‘ prps NYP ad tempus vitae (=post 
g menses)’ ; xxiii r1, ‘1 frt c xd ?; Wellhausen’s emendation in xliv 16 
is omitted, as is Gunkel’s nddn in xlix 4; xlix 5, Procksch’s DNNWIID 
is mentioned ; in xlix 21, Skinner’s 723 is accepted (with ?). But among 
the many improvements are many impossible suggestions. Kittel still 
clung to Graetz’s MN) at vi 13, and to his own yba (x 19) and *p7DN 
(xiv 1). The verb in viii ro, r2 is now corrected with justice to °N™ ; 
but in xi 6 %} should not be changed, it is analogically correct. xxiii 13 
is not to be changed to ‘> with the versions. xviii 4 should not be 
cited in support of pdxa in xiii 18. In xvii 16 the versions should not 
be followed ; the emphasis lies on the fact that Sarah and not Hagar is 
the ancestress of kings. The proposal to read the imperfect ‘we’ in 
Xxx 13 is contrary to E’s preference for perfects in etymologies, and 
misses the point of the exclamation. xxxiv 2, the reading ‘nn should 
not have been relegated to the upper apparatus ; xlv 11, WF is very 
doubtful. It has been left for this edition of Jsaiahk to revive the 
suggestion of Saadiah in the tenth, and of Hitzig in the nineteenth 
century, that Joy in ii 6 ‘= mores populi tui’. At Isa. xiii 18 a the con- 
jectures of both Duhm and Ehrlich are printed: Ehrlich’s is perhaps 
not very probable, but Duhm’s (which stands first) will seem impossible 
to all except the apostles of extreme ‘symmetrophobia’. At xxxvi 19 
we are still confronted with the solecism ;70v pox. But many will 
find the most inept proposal at i r2 where it is suggested that after 25 
we should insert DAK 73 MD, 

These things are not unimportant ; but in part they are disputable, 
and time will remove the dross. More serious is the question of accuracy. 
The Biblia Hebraica is a popular book ; and for many readers of the 
Old Testament its notes, supplemented by the commentary they bought 
as students, form the only critical apparatus they possess. Even scholars 
who have time and patience for a thorough study of the versions are 
rare. It is, therefore, unfortunate, though perhaps natural, that the 
enlargement of the apparatus has led to an aggravation of errors. 
(Misprints are comparatively few: read at Gen. iii 16 c, S for © (2°); 
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XV 17, cal PASE; xxvi 21, a for o; xxxv 16, vel; at Isa. i 18a, OM); 
xii ta, 29M; in Ps. ii 6a-a, xatrerrdOynv; &c. See also Gen. xxiv 4, 
xliii 18 y, and Isa. xiii 6a. The signs §° and S& are not explained.) 

In 1907 Nestle (Septuagintastudien V) pointed out five errors in the 
first edition of Genesis, due to an uncritical following of Swete’s text of 
the Septuagint, which faithfully reproduces the idiosyncrasies of the 
Codex Alexandrinus. These have been corrected (although * mis- 
represents the strength of the Greek evidence at v 25, 26); but a new 
example has been introduced at xxi 16 8: 1a ‘G+pnrn’ ; paxpober is 
found only in A and its double r21. But every page shews that attention 
has been paid to the critical editions of the Septuagint, the Samaritan, 
and the Vulgate produced by Rahlfs, von Gall, and the Vatican. 

But there is room for improvement. Gen. i 30, it is at least dubious 
whether the Greek should be cited in support of Mm; x 25, previous 
editions recorded that 1@ read 11S, @ has been dropped without cause ; 
xiv. 24, @ (and BS) as well as Y° appear to have pronounced “ya ; 
xvii 18, Iop. obroo is at least as likely to = the ‘yw sin of previous 
editions as the ‘ev mt of this (see Exod. viii 19, Lev. xxv 34, &c.); in 
the next verse, «wat avrw Geoo is probably interpolated from verse 7; 
xxvi 34a, for @*" read simply G, Evaov is the reading of all Greek 
MSS except 19, 314, 426, 509, which have undoubtedly been corrected 
to the MT ; similarly, in xxix 34 all MSS except A read exadeoev ; xxix 
10, the omission of 128 °NN 325 j¥¥ Nxt in many Greek MSS is probably 
due to homoeoteleuton in the Greek ; xl 3, 7, ‘M3 om. @’, but it is 
rendered by apd (see xxi¥ 23, xxxix 2). 

Nearly twenty years ago Gray pointed out that the ovre in Jsaiah i 6 
proved that © read jx, and that therefore the omission of nin 13 in its 
exemplar was accidental. x 4 1S’ Dan NnM is omitted by Q anda 
few minuscules as well as by B; xiv 4, AIM ‘1 c GE(X) namn’: 
@ has o erwrovdacrns which is personal and not abstract, and was 
defined by Ottley as ‘one who presses hard upon another, i.e. a hard 
task-master’; it has since been found as the name of an Egyptian 
official in Pap. Bodl. ined. 31218 and with the meaning of ‘transport- 
master’ in Pap. Ryl. 183 ; xix 18, "A@ apes may=0D7m0 rather than MT ; 
xxiv 11 a~a should read ‘wwn ndaom. G, yarn om. GY’ 5 xxxvii 38, 
‘ G* Acapay’ is false in statement and implication—x has Acapax, and 
the initial N is also omitted by AOQV (= of the uncials) and by 
many minuscules ; Ixvi rg, 8] ‘1c G+™S5¥ wD’, but Q also reads 
ov$, and every Greek MS has a dental ; the problems are, was gov or 
govd the older reading, and is ®OYA a corruption of BOYA ? 

There are also omissions in the treatment of the later Greek versions ; 


thus Isa. i 17, "AX@ all read 7%; ii 20, "AS also read m"5 pnd as 
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one word ; v 13, & (and @¥) pronounced ‘NM; viii rr, S =‘. In 
this last verse TS and (?)’A read nprno. 

The reading of the Samaritan pentateuch is incorrectly recorded in 
Gen. xxx 33 (Sy 813°), xxxix 22 (D(NONF, not on"); and it should have 
been cited at xxxviii 25 (6npm o’nnn) and at xlix r5 (maw). At xvi 14 
many Samaritan MSS read axnp. © should have been bracketed in 


Gen. iv 8 (the change from eaaad to r-less shews that the clause 
is a late intrusion from ) and in xli 16 (where it is paraphrastic and 
derived from ®). xxv 28, © also reads YW¥; xxxvi 35, it has yx> 
(not ¢4=) ; xxxvii 4, it also reads 1 737(5) (the 5 is rightly bracketed 
in this edition); in xxxviii, neither o'y Mnp3 (14) nor Oy (21) is 
omitted by &, it renders both by eds tar’ dxlas (in 14 TIT Sy TwR 
is translated etsstort on); xIvi 12, the older editions have 
Liwasana, but Barnes prints Nasasa which is probably the 
correct reading; in 1 15a, © = MT. In Isa. i 4, it is not BV but © 
that reads 1409 ; iii 26, awn] ‘GS ? Onn corrumpetur’ is perverse (S has 
Aah, which is not unnatural); v 9, G adds ssadhurd’ offer may. 
At Gen. vi 14 the Palestinian Syriac Lectionary should have been cited 
for DP Op. 

This may perhaps be called an unfavourable review. But the best 
tribute one can bring to the memory of Rudolph Kittel is material for 
completing his work. At his death, October 20, 1929, he would have 
been the last to deny that this book is imperfect ; it must be regarded 
as the first attempt to edit the Old Testament text according to the plan 
described in his pamphlet of rgo0r and sketched in the earlier editions 
of this book. Accuracy is as essential as enlargement of the apparatus ; 
and that the time to correct errors is now may be seen from what has 
happened to another standard work. 

Soon after the appearance of Swete’s O/d Testament in Greek it was 
pointed out that in Gen. xli 14 he had printed azo rov oxvpwpator 
whereas every known MS (including A) has ex 7. 0. ; this was corrected 
in later editions. But apparently Rahlfs was the first to draw attention 
(in Gott. gel. Anz., 1907, 167 f.) to the fact that in Ps. ii 6 BaovAeve is 
read by all the MSS except B, although ex si/entio one reads from Swete 
that it is not found in 8; and so one still reads to-day. (At Paral. B. 
xili 10 Avxvor is still printed oxytone.) An even stranger instance is 
found in Swete’s third volume. On page xi he states correctly that Z 
stops at xlv 5; on p. 185 he places his exp/icit in xlv 1. He used 
Tischendorf’s edition, and at the end turned over two leaves together 
coming upon a blank page. A recollation with ‘Tischendorf produces 
the following corrections ; Isa. xxix 15 (in the + after rowvyrec) om. 

VOL. XXXII. x 
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ovat ; xxix 16, AoperOnoerIar=Re-* ; xliv 26, incipit [ oxo |SounOnoecde ; 
xlv 4 xaXeoa, ibid. pov (3°%)|] cov; xlv 5, exr[w] explicit. (Add to the 
appendix: iii 8, erarwwOy Z; 9, avyyyAav Z; v 4, enwa Z; xxix 14, 
peraOyva Z; xliv 27, aBvow Z.) 

There are also inaccuracies in Swete’s collation of O in Isaiah:! 
XXX 10, Ta opaya (‘ra is certain, therefore the scribe meant opayara, 
though he did not write it’. J.G.S.); xxx 18, in the addition after 
pov, OM. eorw; xxx 24 ‘om. ew O’ (Swete), ‘ periit’ (Abbott), ‘the 
parchment is torn away, but I should say there is certainly room for ev’ 
(J.G.S.) ; xxxvii 32, O has ewy (not ow). 

Corrections of Swete’s collation of U of the Psalms (Brit. Mus. Pap. 
37): x 2 inc. [e«]o; xi 4, U' probably meant -Opevoe (e is definitely 
between o and :); x 7, U has &....|.... jayarynoev; Xv 5, OM. a; 
6, por (2°)| pov; xvii 8, om. xax 4° (not 3°); xxiii 10, om. ovroo (2°); 
XXV 2, xapdva | (nothing lost after it); xxv 10, wy] ® Tisch., the papyrus 
has only a dot over the letter ; xxvi 1, ra (wna | owrnpiac ; xxviii 2, om. 
Tw kvpw» (1°); xxix 7, U has era not erov; xxx. 21, oxery (clear); 
Xxxi 5, Om. pov (3°); xxxiv 4, xareo[x]uvO.; and in the Appendix, 
Xviii 3, yuwoew ; XXi 3, Katxpagouat; xxiii 8, evorw (2°); xxiv. 20, Kare- 
oxwvGeny ; xxvi. 1, PoByOnoov pe; XXVi 5, civ euepa (with point over ¢); 
xxvii 8, exorw; XXxxii 14, KaTyxyTypiov; XXxiV 3, ovyxAwov. I have 
examined the papyrus, as well as Tischendorf’s edition, at all these 
points. It may be noted that Mr H. J. M. Milne, in his Catalogue of 
the Literary Papyri in the British Museum (1927), quietly and in my 
judgement rightly dates this MS saec. VJZ. 

P, L. HEDLEY. 


PS.—The assignment on palaeographical grounds of the British 
Museum papyrus no. 37 (=codex U of the Psalms) to the seventh 
century has been confirmed by a discovery unknown to me until the 
review of the Bibiica Hebraica had been passed for the press. The 
papyrus was bought in November 1832 by Edward Hogg from the Arabs 
at Thebes, who stated that they had found it among the ruins of an 
ancient convent there (see Hogg Visit to Alexandria, Damascus and 
Jerusalem, vol. ii London 1835, p. 310-312 note). The ‘convent’ 
must have been the monastery of Epiphanius, which was excavated in 
Igt1-1914; and ‘since the whole history of the monastery extends 
only from the close of the sixth to the beginning of the seventh century, 
and the remaining documents from this site are all assignable to the 
same period, the late dating of this MS [ U | may be regarded as definitely 


1 Mr J. Gilbart Smyly, at my request, kindly verified these corrections by 
re-examination of the palimpsest in Trinity College, Dublin. 
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settled’ (H. G. Evelyn-White Zhe Metropolitan Museum of Art, Egyptian 
Expedition: The Monastery of Epiphanius at Thebes, part ii: Coptic 
and Greek Ostraka and Papyri, New York 1926, p. 299). 

P. L. H. 


Leitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde des nach- 
biblischen Judentums, Werausgegeben von JOHANNES HEMPEL. 
N.F. vii, 1-3. (A. Tépelmann, Giessen, 1930.) 

J. KAUFMANN writes an article (pp. 23-43) entitled ‘ Probleme der 
israelitisch-jiidischen Religionsgeschichte’, which the editor introduces 
with the remark, ‘Ich bringe diesen Aufsatz des Herrn Kaufmann zum 
Abdruck, da er. . . geeignet ist, die Probleme der Pentateuchkritik im 
Fluss zu halten.’ His first problem is described as Das sogenannte 
theokratische Ideal des Judentums. He declines to accept Wellhausen’s 
view of the subject. Wellhausen in his Pro/egomena laid it down that 
the Theocratic Ideal is the ‘watershed’ in Israelite-Jewish religious 
history. 

The chief characteristic of this ideal (according to Wellhausen) is 
the rejection of the kingdom as a sin and revolt from JeHovanH, and the 
exaltation of Divine rule, i.e. Priestly rule. Under the theocracy the 
worshipping congregation took the place of the people. This ideal in 
its purest form is set forth in the Priests’ Code. Here the theocracy was 
transferred to the earliest period. Of the kingdom this writing (P. C.) 
declines to know anything. -The high priest is the real head of the 
nation, and no king has any standing ground near him. But the existence 
of a theocracy assumes the existence of foreign rulers to relieve Judaism 
of anxiety over mundane affairs. Thus the theocratic ideal could not 
develope itself until the post-exilic period. 

Kaufmann submits this view of Wellhausen to a keen criticism. He 
asks first whether Judaism did in fact cherish this ideal. He points out 
that after the exile Judaism actually was governed by a theocracy or at 
least by a hierocracy. Could the Jews have made an ideal out of their 
actual situation intertwined as it was with bondage to foreigners ? 

Ezekiel who is taken to be the inventor (Urheder) of the theocracy 
knows nothing of this Priestly rule. A prince (mds?) of the House of 
David stands at the head of the people in the expected ‘ Divine state’ 
(Gottesstatt) (Ezek. xliv 3, a/.). But experience showed that though the 
Persians allowed the Temple to be rebuilt, they would not allow the 
kingdom to be restored either for Zerubbabel or for any other claimant. 
So the ‘theocracy’ (or ‘hierocracy’) was imposed upon the people. 
But it did not become an ideal. On the other hand, the kingdom was 
idealized just because it was not in being. David became the hero of 
the people, as the ‘ theocratic’ book of Chronicles shews most clearly. 

X 2 
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On pp. 138-145 Carl Budde returns to the subject of the Sabbath, 
and shows that on most points he abides by the views which he set 
forth (in English) in the 7. 7..S. xxx 1-15. Undoubtedly he has the 
advantage in his discussion with Johannes Meinhold, who is compelled 
to deal very subtly with the evidence, when he would prove the 
modernity of the weekly Sabbath. Meinhold alleges the absence of the 
mention of the Sabbath from Deut. xii—xxvi as a proof that the Deutero- 
nomic legislation excluded the Sabbath. Budde replies that the list of 
‘feasts’ in Deut. xvi is not exhaustive, but enumerates only the feasts 
which had to be kept at the One Central Sanctuary. Budde adds to 
this that he himself holds Exod. xxxiv 1o—26, which enjoins a weekly 
Sabbath, to be older than Deuteronomy. On this point many would 
agree with Budde. An important footnote tells us that Professor Lands- 
berger writes that no addition has been made to the Babylonian evidence 
since 1915. The etymology of sSadéafu has not been established. 
Plainly as yet we are far from any settled result as to the origin and 
original meaning of the Sabbath. 

A Russian scholar (N. M. Nicolsky of Minsk) contributes an article 
of thirty pages entitled, ‘Das Asylrecht in Israel’. ‘The main passages 
regarding asylum for the manslayer are of course Exod. xxi 12-14; 
Deut. iv 41-43 ; xix 1-13 ; and (for the Priests’ Code) Num. xxxv 9-29, 
to which may be added Joshua xx 1-9. These passages do not agree 
in all points with one another, and the question (or questions) con- 
cerning their mutual relation is important. Nicolsky asks whether 
Deut. xix is to be taken as a law or only as a programme for a law. It 
is certainly vague as compared with Num. xxxv, which.(1) definitely fixes 
the number of cities of refuge as s#x ; (2) prescribes a trial of the fugitive 
by the Congregation (‘édah in Heb), and (3) bids him to stay in a state 
of quasi-banishment in his city of refuge until the death of the high 
priest. 

Nicolsky insists on the fact that the custom of blood-revenge was 
firmly established in ancient Israel. It was, however, in the hands of 
private persons, and therefore opposed to public policy. Legislators 
were forced to acknowledge it as a right, but they sought to regularize 
it and to limit its operation. The earliest reference to it in the Book 
of the Covenant (Exod. xxi 12-14) acknowledges blood-revenge as 
a right, but also recognizes the right of asylum. The place of asylum 
is the altar of JeHovaH. But, if the fugitive be a wilful slayer, he is to 
be taken, if need be, from the altar, and slain. 

In Deuteronomy (xix) the law of asylum becomes secularized: not 
shrines, but cities are appointed for the homicide to flee to, three on 
the east and three on the west of Jordan. The roads to these cities 
are to be ‘ prepared’ (kept in good condition), to give the fugitive a better 
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chance of reaching shelter before the avenger is upon him, prepared 
from end to end (Mishnah, A/akkoth, ii 5); according to Rashi (on 
Deut xix 3) the inscription, ‘Asylum, asylum’ (Heb. udpn vdpn), was 
set up at the parting of the ways. But if the slaughter were premeditated, 
asylum could not save the fugitive : the elders of his own city would send 
and fetch him, and deliver him to the avenger of blood to be put to 
death. 

The law of the Priests’ Code is still more detailed on the Law of 
Sanctuary. Protection under it is granted to any manslayer, to the 
sojourner as well as to the homeborn Israelite. But the fugitive has to 
stand before the Congregation (‘édah) ‘for judgement’, and if he be 
judged guiltless he is to be restored to his city of refuge. There he is 
to remain ‘until the death of the high priest’, i.e. for an interval of 
decent length, after which he may return to his own city. But if he 
stray from his asylum and is found outside by the avenger of blood, the 
avenger is to slay him. The detention in the city of refuge is a modi- 
fied punishment : if he does not submit to the mild penalty, the sterner 
penalty is to be exacted. 

Other articles are on the five Apocryphal Psalms preserved in Syriac 
(text given), on the Armenian version of the book of Daniel, and on 
‘the share of N. Israel in the restoration of the Temple worship’. 


Josephus and the Jews: the Religion and History of the Jews as 
explained by Flavius Josephus, by F. J. Foakes Jackson, D.D. 
(London, S.P.C.K., 1930.) 

FLavius JosEPHUS was a voluminous writer whose works are not 
easily read without a guide. He repeats himself frequently, as in the 
Jewish War and in the Antiquities, and again in the shorter work 
which he is pleased to put forward as the Apologia pro vita sua, one of 
the most impudent tracts ever written. But since he knew Palestine 
in the years before a.D. 70 and since he stood by the side of Titus when 
Jerusalem fell, his books in spite of his prevarications have considerable 
value for any wary historian who knows how to cross-examine an 
untrustworthy witness. 

Dr Foakes Jackson has provided a guide which helps the reader to 
find his way through the long-winded Josephan stories. He has made 
advantageous use of the translations (in the Loeb series) and generally 
of the researches of the late Dr St J. Thackeray. He has given us in 
a readable form a précis of the works of Josephus, summarizing his 
history and explaining his very crooked mind. One of the most 
interesting passages is chapter v, on ‘The Hope of Israel in Josephus’, 
in which the Jewish historian is described as ‘a man of the world’ whe 
was very much afraid of any Messianic enthusiasm. 
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Dr Jackson’s work is ‘ popular’, but welcome ‘to any student of the 
history of the first century. 

In the course of such a work there must be many points on which 
opinions will differ. On page 103, where Dr Jackson following 
1 Macc. iv 34, 35 and Josephus writes, ‘At Bethzur . . . Judas defeated 
Lysias so thoroughly that the Syrian general was compelled to return to 
Antioch’, I should like to see a note of warning added. I cannot help 
suspecting that this ‘ victory’ of Judas is only a duplicate account of 
his defeat between Bethzur and Bethzacharias, which is grudgingly 
admitted in r Macc. vi 42-47. On page 129, where we are told that 
Herod was ‘haled’ before the Sanhedrin, because he had put to death 
a.notorious brigand named Hezekiah, some other word would have 
been more appropriate. A witness of the scene complained, 5 BéAtiros 
“Hpwdns dovov dixnv pevywv xai éx’ airia rovairy KexAnpévos ExryKe Ti 
Toppipay TepiKeimevos Kai THY Kehadry Kexoopnpuévos TH TvvOéce Tis KOuNS 
kal mepi abrov Exwv Smiiras. On page 191 the author should have 
added a caution to his identification of Lake Semechonitis with the 
waters of Merom. 

In chapter xvi he discusses the relation between Josephus and the 
New Testament (i.e. ‘ Luke’ and ‘ Acts’). Dr Jackson concludes that 
‘Acts’ has not borrowed from Josephus. The Slavonic Additional 
references to John the Baptist and to our Lord are given in Appendix B. 


W. Emery BARNES. 


Musth und Gesang in den Kulten der heidnischen Antike und Christlichen 


Friihzeit, von JOHANNES QuasTEN, Dr. Theol. (Aschendorff, 
Miinster in Westf., 1930.) 


Tuis important book is the twenty-fifth number of the Series of 
Liturgiegeschichtliche Quellen und Forschungen which represents the great 
study of liturgical science centred in the Abbey of Maria Laach. In it 
some of the musical problems of the Early Church are discussed : and 
an abundance of evidence is quoted from a wide range of authors, 
bearing on the use of music in heathen and Christian worship. In 
connexion with the former there is added a series of valuable illustra- 
tions, drawn from different representations of the rites of heathendom. 
This discussion of the place of music in heathen worship is needed, 
because out of it arose one of the first and chief problems of the Church 
in this connexion. Two tendencies came into collision. From the 
Jewish custom the Church naturally took over an ungrudging use of 
music both instrumental and vocal. But when confronted with converts 
trained in heathen rites, it felt bound to adopt a line of caution and 
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even prohibition, because the music smacked too much to the new 
convert of the errors which he had renounced. Thus rival views came 
to prevail in the Church itself ; and a conflict began between liberals 
and rigorists, which has not even now wholly come to an end. 

A further developement arose when vocal music was accepted, but 

instrumental music was banned : and the controversy again shifted its 
ground, as the use of harmony was disallowed and unison only was 
allowed ; or as the part of women in singing came into question—some 
allowing it without difficulty, while others forbade it in church, though 
encouraging it at home. 
_ It will be seen from this brief summary that there is here much room 
for a good historical study: and this is what Dr Quasten has provided, 
with a great abundance of quotations from original documents, and 
a judicial use of their varied and conflicting evidence. 

It must, however, be noted that the art and practice of music, in itself, 
during this period, does not fall within the scope of the book: it is the 
use of music which is its theme: and purely musical questions come in 
only rarely and incidentally. 

WALTERUS TRURON. 


Palimpsesttexte des Codex Latin. Monacensis 6333. (P. EMMANUEL 


Munoinc, O.S.B., P. AtBan Dotp, O.S.B., P. Dk Paut VoLk, 
O.S.B.). (Druckund Verlag der Kunstschule der Erzabtei Beuron, 
Hohenzollern, 1930.) 


THE texts here noticed are all of Benedictine interest, and the learned 
editors, E. Munding, Alban Dold, and Dr P. Volk, are all German 
Benedictine monks, who each of them shew a painstaking industry 
worthy of Mabillon. Their MS (Munich, Zaz. 6333) came from Freising, 
but the most important parts were written at Reichenau. The texts here 
edited by Dom Munding are :— 

A. Fragments of a codex of the Benedictine Rule, written at 
Reichenau at the end of the eighth century, to which is prefixed in the 
original hand an account of the removal of the remains of St Benedict 
and of his sister St Scholastica to Fleury. 

B. ‘Responsoria’ in honour of St Benedict, i.e. extracts from 
S. Gregory’s Dialogues treated liturgically. 

C. Part of a list (Breve) of objects belonging to the Abbey of 
St Bavon at Ghent. 

Of these A, as remarked above, is earlier than 800 ; B is about the 
same date, and may be by the same hand; C is a little later, and does 
not belong organically to the original MS, but may have been added 
as a sort of fly-leaf. Dom Munding gives reasons on p. 192 f why an 
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early ninth-century list of things belonging to a Ghent monastery migh 
be found at Reichenau. 

In A what is left of the Rule are some large fragments of the Prologue 
and part of chapter i. This is enough to shew the textual character of 
the palimpsest (Clm). Dom Munding calls it a ‘ mixed’ text (p. 186), 
but I have the impression that it is in essentials purer than he allows 
for. Differences of spelling in so old a MS prove very little, for 
I imagine that in pre-Carolingian days a scribe who found ex/ructi in 
his exemplar would be almost equally likely to write extructi or exstructi 
in his copy. But to write izs/ructi would be going beyond the limits of 
faithful copying. There is some reason to connect the line of trans- 
_ mission represented by Clm with Fleury, i.e. with a branch of Bene- 
dictinism independent of Abbot Theodemar and the restored Monte 
Cassino: disagreements of Clm, therefore, with the Cassinese tradition 
are to be expected, and agreements with the Cassinese tradition are of 
all the more importance. 

Prefixed to the Rule are the ‘ verses of Simplicius’, i.e. a statement in 
nine so-called hexameter lines that Simplicius, third Abbot of Monte 
Cassino from Benedict, did something for the propagation of the Rule. 
Clm is the earliest witness: its text differs from the others in being 
even more incoherent and unmetrical than they are, differing indeed so 
much as to make the presence of the verses in front of the Rule no clear 
sign of textual affinity with the other MSS which contain the ‘ verses’. 

Finally, in front both of the verses and of the Rule is an account, 
similar to that published by Mabillon, of how the bones of St Benedict 
and of his sister were dug up and carried away to France in the days 
when Monte Cassino was deserted and the very site almost forgotten. 
Dom Munding shews at great length that this account is trustworthy, 
that the raiding of Benedict’s tomb took place between the years 
A.D. 672 and 674 (p. 116), that the chief actor in the raid was Aigulf 
of Fleury, afterwards Abbot of Lérins, who had been commissioned 
thereto by his Abbot Mummolus (also called Mummolenus), second 
Abbot of Fleury: all the conclusions are summed up on pp. 128-134. 

The raid was hardly a theft. From 580 to 717 Monte Cassino was 
deserted, and the digging up of the bodies was no more and no less 
a sacrilege than the digging up of a Ramesis or a Tutankhamen. But 
after Petronax of Brescia had refounded Monte Cassino in 717 the 
Cassinese community became increasingly uncomfortable to know that 
the bones of the Founder had been taken away to France. An effort, 
backed by the authority of Pope Zachary (about 751-757), failed to 
induce the monks of Fleury to return St Benedict’s bones, which still 
remain at Fleury. At first the Cassinese tradition, represented by 
Paulus Diaconus, the historian of the Lombards, contented itself with 
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the assertion that, though Fleury might have the bones, Monte Cassino 
possessed the dust that was once the mouth and eyes of Benedict. 
Later, in the eleventh century, a monk of Monte Cassino, known as 
Petrus Diaconus, wrote a chronicle under the name of Antastasius 
Bibliothecarius, in which he asserted that half the bones or bodies of 
Benedict and Scholastica had been returned to Monte Cassino by 
Fleury at the instance of King Pippin. But after Dom Munding’s 
painstaking investigation of the whole controversy there can be little 
doubt that the assertions of Peter are worthless. 

Both the MSS which contain this earliest account of the transference 
of the bones to Fleury, viz. Mabillon’s (now lost) and Miinich Clm 
6333, come from Germany. Clm belonged to Reichenau and Mabillon’s 
MS to Ratisbon. Dom Munding regards the anonymous anthor as 
a German. That is likely enough: but whence did he derive his 
information ? Is it not likely that he got it from Fleury? In both MSS 
it is prefixed to the Rule itself. We know that in Reichenau and other 
parts of Charlemagne’s dominions there was a textual reform of the 
Benedictine Rule about a.p. 800, i.e. some years after Clm 6333 had 
been transcribed. Is it certain that Clm shews in any way the influence 
of the Cassinese so-called autograph of St Benedict? How did the 
Benedictine Rule come originally to Reichenau? Did it not perhaps 
come from Fleury, bound up with the tale of the Anonymous? Is it, 
in a word, certain that the only form in which the Rule circulated in 
Gaul during pre-Carolingian days was the peculiar ‘interpolated’ form 
found in the Oxford MS and its immediate companions? (Clm seems 
almost certainly to have contained the longer form of the Prologue, 
thereby differing from the Oxford MS. I venture to think that these 
questions are raised by the interesting work of Dom Munding. 

Equally interesting are the observations of Dom Alban Dold on 
fragments of four Sacramentaries from the same MS Clm 6333 (pp. 1*- 
79"), and Dr Volk’s study of the Biblical quotations in the Rule 
(pp. (t)-(34)), but this notice is already too long. 

F, C. Burkitt. 


Jahrbuch fiir Liturgiewissenschaft, Band viii (for 1928), Band ix (for 
1929). (Miinster in Westf., 1929, 1930.) 


Tue plan and general character of this important publication, which 
began its career in 1921, has already been described in the JouRNAL for 
July 1925, p. 422, and January 1929, p. 220. Besides valuable studies, 
often of considerable length, it contains a nearly exhaustive Ziteratur- 
bericht for each year, consisting of reviews and summaries of an immense 
number of publications, great and small, concerned even remotely with 
the subject of ‘ Liturgy ’. 
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The chief contributions to Band viii are an elaborate study on the 
theme @eds Swryp by Heinrich Linssen, and a fresh examination by 
Dom G. Morin of the vexed question of the authorship of the De Sacra- 
mentis attributed to St Ambrose: ‘ Pour l’authenticité du De Sacramentis 
et de lExpositio Symboli de S. Ambroise’. 

The articles in Band ix appear to be of rather less interest ; but on 
p. 280 the writer of this notice found something which caused him to 
rub his eyes: ‘R. H. Connolly OSB, Zhe use of incense in the Roman 
liturgy (Eph. lit. 43 [N.S. 3] [1929] 171-176)’. Now I confess that 
I have some practical experience of the use of incense in the Roman 
liturgy, but I must ingenuously own to a plentiful ignorance of its 

history. Who the author of this (evidently yery learned) tract may be 
' Ihave not the present means of determining ; mais ce n’est pas moi, and 
I cannot think by what untoward accident my name came to be affixed 
to it. R. H. Conno.ty. 


The Life of St Gall, by Maup Joynr. (Translations of Christian 
Literature: Series V, Celtic Saints.) (S. P.C. K., 1927.) 

WE have three early Lives of St Gall, the first, of which the earliest 

part is lost, being a fragment of the late eighth century ; the second, by 

Wettinus, was written to please Gozbert, Abbot of St Gall (a.p. 816): 


its style was as bad as its grammar, and so Gozbert asked a competent 
scholar, Walahfrid Strabo of Reichenau, a pupil of Raban Maur at 
Fulda and afterwards tutor to Charles the Bald, to write another, which 
is the Life here translated. The work is well done and carries on the 
good tradition of its five predecessors (the Lives of St Malachy of 
Armagh by St Bernard himself, St Claran, St Patrick, St David, and 
St Samson of Dol). There is an introduction of fifty-seven pages on the 
sources, on St Gall, and on his monastery : the last being very useful. 
There is a short list of useful books at the end, pp. 165-166, to which 
may be added the (all too short) passages on Walahfrid himself and 
on the monastery by Dr M. R. James (Cambridge Medieval History, 
vol. iii pp. 521-522 and 530-531). It seems a !ittle unkind that these 
monastic writers of St Gall, to whom we owe sc much, should be 
branded by their physical defects: Walahfrid Strabo or Strabus was 
followed a century later by Notker Balbulus. But their scholarship 
and their interest for us remain. J. P. WHITNEY. 


La Morale et la Loi dans la Philosophie Antique, par AUGUSTE BILL. 
(Alcan, Paris, 1928.) 


Tuis is no. 18 in the important series of studies in religious history 
and philosophy published under the direction of the Protestant Faculty 
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of Theology at Strassburg. It is a book of 300 pages, of which thirty- 
six are required for a presentation in full of all the more important texts 
on which its statements and conclusions are founded. It is unneces- 
sary to say how much this adds to the value of the work. 

Professor Bill is engaged on a study which he proposes to entitle Ze 
Dieu de l’Evangile et le Dieu de la Loi. Wis purpose, as he himself 
describes it, is to examine the first two centuries of Christian thought 
in so far as it concerned itself with the relations between morality and 
positive law. That Christianity, growing up in an environment of 
Hellenic culture, must have been in some degree affected by the 
abundant and long-continued speculation of Greek thinkers on this 
theme seems almost inevitable. M. Bill is careful rather to mini- 
mize than to maximize the extent of such influence. But recognizing 
its existence in whatever degree, he has thought it worth while to 
undertake a quite independent preliminary study of the actual his- 
torical developement of what may be called the Greek philosophy of 
law. The ‘problem of law’ as it presented itself to the Greek mind 
was the problem of the relations between the laws of the various states 
and a morality which could legitimately lay claim to be absolute and 
universal. The mere fact of the variety of positive’ legislation in the 
world known to the Greeks made that problem specially acute and 
pressing for their thinkers. From the Sophists of the fifth pre- 
Christian century down to the eclectic thinkers of the first Christian 
century, from Protagoras to Plutarch, M. Bill traces the different 
stages of their treatment of this problem with an admirable thorough- 
ness and acuteness of analysis. He devotes an additional chapter to 
a careful elucidation of the influence of this long heritage of Greek 
speculation under the changed conditions of the Roman world, most 
clearly traceable in the writings of Cicero. This chapter indeed may 
be regarded as the most important in the book, if not for M. Bill’s 
immediate purpose of illustrating the indebtedness of Christianity to 
Greek speculation in this matter during the first two centuries of its 
history, at least for the later forms and aspects of that indebtedness. 
The dependence of Ambrose, for instance, upon Cicero in the De Offcits 
is still more a dependence upon the later Stoicism of Panaetius and 
.Posidonius which he knew probably only through Ciceto. And it was 
largely through Cicero also that the medieval schoolmen derived their 
knowledge of the Greek discussion of the problem of law and were 
affected by it. Their distinctions between eternal law, natural law, 
and the various forms of positive law afford clear evidence of depen- 
dence, not only formal but often also substantial, on the Greek thinkers 
for their own treatment of the related problems in medieval Christianity. 
A similar dependence is unmistakable in the case of the scholastic 
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dictum that every precept of positive law which is in opposition to the 
requirements of the law of nature lacks the true character of law and 
ought not to be obeyed. But it is probable that in most cases the 
immediate source of these borrowings was, not the thinkers to whom 
they were originally due, but the later eclectic writers who interpreted 
them to the Roman public. 

Professor Bill’s account of the earliest stages of Greek speculation on 
this theme is, if one may discriminate in a survey which is throughout 
so careful and dispassionate, of the highest value. He makes clear in 
how large a measure the attitude of Plato and Aristotle and even the 
main content of their doctrine were determined by reaction against 

the contentions of the Sophists. Not that he fails to distinguish 
between the various types of attitude and opinion prevalent among the 
Sophists themselves. Hippias and Protagoras, for instance, held views 
directly opposite and mutually exclusive as to the worth of all positive 
law. For the former morality had an absolute value, imposed the same 
precepts everywhere, and could be honoured only by a willing obedience. 
It was the only true law in opposition to the laws of the state which 
varied from city to city and changed from time to time in each city and 
besides depended for their effective authority upon the sanctions of 
constraint. Protagoras, on the other hand, identified morality with 
obedience to the laws of the city, and did not shrink from the reduction 
of morality to an accordance with the varying human standards of 
justice which this identification implied. But what was common to all 
the thinkers loosely grouped as Sophists was a convergent criticism of 
the traditional popular conception of the laws of states as revelations 
of the will of the gods and therefore as sufficient embodiments of the 
absolute morality. 

The criticism of the Sophists therefore involved a radical scepticism 
either as to the existence of an absolute standard of right or as to the 
moral value of positive law. It was to the refutation of this twofold 
scepticism that Plato and Aristotle directed all their efforts in the 
sphere of moral speculation. They contended that there was no need 
on the one hand to identify the varying precepts of positive law with 
the eternal principles of morality revealed in reason nor on the other to 
deny all moral value whatsoever to the laws of particular states. These 
laws might reflect in at least a fragmentary and imperfect fashion the 
absolute claims of the universal moral reason. And the duty of the 
political thinker was not merely to criticize but also to construct. His 
constructive duty he could best discharge by framing an ideal city 
whose laws and institutions would correspond as closely as possible to 
the requirements of the absolute morality and train men to a fully 
voluntary obedience to them. Neither Plato nor Aristotle indeed con- 
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ceived of his ideal state as perfect. They both recognized the im- 
possibility of framing a constitution which would adequately translate 
the requirements of justice as contained in the moral reason into a fact 
of time. Positive law, for instance, was necessarily inelastic. By reason 
of its general character it was incapable of applying an ideal justice to 
those particular instances which were continually emerging in human 
affairs. The defect was so inherent in the very nature of positive law 
that Plato in the Repudlic was led to look for its remedy to the rule of 
the philosopher-king. But his despair of finding such a one drove 
him back in his later period upon the hope of a gradual improvement 
of law through its own educative action upon the citizens. Aristotle 
with his more realistic optimism in the general efficacy of law as an 
instrument of justice proposed to rectify the defects caused by its 
necessary rigidity through an application of the principles of equity to 
hard cases. 

Both Plato and Aristotle had abundantly recognized the value of 
positive law as an instrument of moral education for the multitude. 
But both had also, it is almost unnecessary to observe, denied to it any 
such value in the case of the philosopher whose conversation was 
already in heaven, who drew all his moral inspiration from a contempla- 
tion of absolute values. This claim of the individual conscience where 
sufficiently instructed to be independent of human law becomes the 
leading motif of all later speculation, whether among the Cynics, the 
Epicureans, or the Stoics. With these later thinkers the Law of 
Nature comes completely into its own. It is true that there emerges 
here a certain confusion, which we find again among the medieval 
schoolmen, as to the exact limits or even character of natural law. 
Sometimes it is extended to embrace, as later in Aquinas, rights and 
duties common to men and animals, as self-preservation and the 
generation and nurture of offspring. Sometimes it includes the right 
of the strong to dominate over the weak or still more questionable 
rights restrained by most human codes. But again, and most generally, 
it stands for the highest human ideal of morality regarded as the 
impress upon the human reason of the precepts of the eternal divine 
law by which the universe is governed. It is when conscience is 
governed by and eagerly responds to the natural law in this sense that 
it is held to be independent of positive law. In schools like those of 
the Cynics and Epicureans, whose pursuit of detachment or happiness 
as the supreme good was by way of a kind of naturalist asceticism, 
individualism of this kind naturally reached its maximum. For them 
positive law was a negligible quantity. But it was very different with 
the Stoics. Their attitude was in large measure a reaction towards 
both the Platonist moral idealism and the Platonist belief in the 
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educative value of positive law. But they did not need Plato’s ideal 
city. Their ideal city actually existed, and the wise man was already 
a citizen of it. In a degree which Plato would have regarded as 
chimerical they conceived the eternal order of the universe and the 
eternal city governed by that order as having already secured a firm 
foothold in this world of time. The'separate cities of the age of Plato 
had even for the early Stoic teachers lost their importance, while for 
the Stoics of the middle and later periods the growth of the Roman 
Empire made still more possible the elevation of a single world-state 
to the rank of an outpost and visible dependency of the eternal and 
universal kingdom. Less directly therefore perhaps than Plato, but 
in the end more effectually, Stoicism could believe in the gradual 
perfectibility of human law as an instrument of the eternal moral law. 
And it could do so without compromising for a moment with the moral 
independence of the sage or indeed with the necessity of that inde- 
pendence to the extension of the dominion of the heavenly city upon 
earth. It was not the mere historical accident of the continuance of 
the Stoic influence until the beginnings of the Christian era, but still 
more something in the essential substance of its hope, that made it the 
influence upon Christian thinking which it actually became. 

With an admirable detachment and conscientiousness in his ex- 
amination of all the relevant texts M. Bill has established for us the 
developement of this most important phase of Greek speculation. It is 
for him, as he insists, but a preliminary study. But it is a study which 
had an independent value of its own, and it has been accomplished by 
M. Bill with a notable thoroughness and skill. All students of early 
Christianity will await with eagerness his proposed application of its 
results. A. L. LILLEy. 


The Doctrine of God, by ALBERT C. Knupson. (The Abingdon Press, 
1930.) 


Dr KNupson is an admirer of Borden P. Bowne, an American 
theologian who, not unlike James Ward in this country, made by his 
personality a profound impression upon a wide circle of scholars. 
Already the author of several interesting works on Hebrew religion 
and ‘ Personalistic’ philosophy, Dr Knudson now presents a survey of 
the whole field of Christian theology. The present volume falls into 
two parts. The former is introductory and discusses the nature and, 
necessity of theology in general: The second part is devoted to an 
explication of the Christian doctrine of God. A companion volume 
is promised, which will treat of the world and sin, and of Christ and 
redemption, thus completing the survey. 
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The first five chapters define and delimit the scope of theology 
in relation to personal religion and faith, science, and philosophy. 
Religion, it is held, in its most elementary form has an implicit 
intellectual content of vital faith in a superworld. The function of 
theology is ‘to clarify, systematize, and logically justify this content’. 
Apart from theology religion must remain incoherent .emotionalism. 
Theology is a normative science, sifting the essential from the super- 
ficial in Christian belief. But its method is empirical, and its norm 
derived from consideration of the relevant data. In establishing the 
validity of faith it must invade the field of philosophy. Readers will 
be particularly grateful to Dr Knudson for his classification and dis- 
cussion of modern ‘antitheistic theories’, and for the lucidity of his 
presentation of the old problem of Faith and Reason. 

The second part of the book also contains five chapters which deal 
respectively with the existence, the absoluteness, the personality, and 
the goodness of God, concluding with a discussion of the doctrine of 
the Trinity. Despite the writer’s emphasis upon the double duty of 
theology to expound and to justify, exposition preponderates in these 
chapters almost to the point of excluding justification. Where theologians 
have held alternative views they are stated and assessed in relation to 
each other. But little attempt has been made to vindicate any of them 
from an external standpoint. It should be remembered that although 
religion ‘ justifies itself’ to the religious, this cannot be said of theology 
which has, by the writer’s admission, entered the field of philosophy. 

Dr Knudson’s treatmént of his subject has throughout a welcome 
freshness and precision due to a wide and catholic reading in the 
literature of theology combined with an acute power of logical analysis, 
He has aimed at giving a clear and comprehensive presentation of 
Christianity in terms of present-day thought, and has succeeded in the 
difficult task of being modern without distorting modernity into a new 
dogmatism. The complete modernization of Christianity, however, 
and its elevation to the position of an autonomous world-view no longer 
subservient to this or that non-Christian system of philosophy, continues to 
wait upon the solution of certain outstanding problems, most vital among 
which are the problems of the relation of the Natural and the Super- 
natural, the import of the philosophy of Value in Christian theology, and 
the nature of Personality as the unifying principle between the human and 
the divine. Our chief need is still for original and constructive thought 
upon these fundamental questions, which may lead to a new synthesis 
and a positive and specifically Christian world-philosophy. Until this 
need has been met, and so long as Christian philosophers and theologians 
continue to derive their explanations from incompatible philosophical 
assumptions—trying as it were to superimpose a Christian dome upon 
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an edifice from the construction of which the spirit of Christianity was 
absent—manuals of theology must remain tentative and hesitant. 

A small point : is it necessary to employ such etymological barbarisms 
as polyyahwism and polybaalism ? 


Religion and the Transcendent, by GEORGE GatLoway, D.Phil., D.D. 
(University of London Press, 1930.) 


Tuis small book (viii+154 pages), containing three lectures delivered 
in the University of London, in May 1929, together with two supple- 
mentary notes, will be welcome to all who are familiar with Prof. 

_Galloway’s larger contributions to the Philosophy of Religion. 

The first lecture shews, by a rapid survey of historical religions, that 
belief in a transcendent or supramundane Reality ‘is a persisting factor 
in the historic developement of religious experience’. In the second 
lecture, entitled ‘ The World-Order and the Transcendent’, it is argued, 
first, that ‘ the scientific view of the world and the world-order at least 
does not preclude the existence of a transcendent order’; and then, 
that ‘the transcendent is implied in the working of . . . the moral 
consciousness’, There appears here to be a hiatus in the argument. 
In the former half of his discussion the writer endeavours to make 
room in the scientific world-view for a transcendent reality which shall 
be an operative cause-factor in the natural world-order; but the 
transcendental Good demanded by moral experience is not in itself an 
operative cause apart from the belief of moral agents in its transcendence 
and reality. In this respect the Moral Ideal differs from the transcen- 
dental reality postulated in religious experience. The third lecture is 
a discussion and justification of the transcendent on philosophical 
grounds. God is the transcendent ground of the world. But the rela- 
tion between God and the world is asymmetrical, ‘and we cannot say 
that God is equally dependent on the world’. Hence the transcendent 
marks the presence of a discontinuity in the systematic unity to which 
speculative thought aspires. ‘Transcendency, therefore, and com- 
pleteness of system are not reconcilable’ The transcendent cannot be 
rationally deduced, but is not contrary to reason. It is the object of 
faith, and is demanded by man’s moral and spiritual life. 

Dr Galloway has discussed the most recondite and urgent problems 
of religious thought with his habitual acuteness and in an astonishingly 
small compass. 


The Knowledge of Reality, by Wincenty Lutostawski. (Cambridge, 
at the University Press, 1930.) 


As in the highest ideal of her prophets Israel was envisaged to be 
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a people specially ordained to a spiritual mission whose object was to 
spread the knowledge of Yahweh’s righteous law to the ends of the earth ; 
so the modern prophets of Messianism believe that the Christianizing of 
the nations will be the work of a single people divinely inspired with 
the consciousness of that mission. By the example of his life Christ 
introduced Christianity into the lives of individual men ; it remains for 
a Messiah-nation to introduce it, also by example, into the social and 
political relations between nations. The writer believes that Poland 
has been divinely chosen for this mission. 

Polish Messianism is a spontaneous product of the peculiar blend of 
mysticism and practical devotion which characterizes the national spirit 
of Poland. First appearing between 1830 and 1850 in the works of 
several writers independently, it has been carried on by a series 
of philosophers, mystics, and poets. An account of its developement 
will be found in the fifth volume (pp. 299-335) of the twelfth edition 
of Ueberweg’s Geschichte der Philosophie. And in English, besides 
this and the two preceding works of Lutoslawski, an introductory 
impression may be gathered from an abridged translation of August 
Cieszkowski’s main work Our Father, by W. J. Rose, under the title 
The Desire of All Nations (Student Christian Movement, 1919), and 
from Sir Francis Younghusband’s Zhe Coming Country (Murray, 1928). 

Messianism is an interesting, and might become a valuable, politico- 
religious creed. It has obvious affinity with the highest in post-War 
idealism, and as such claims respectful consideration. One cannot 
but regret that in the present exposition the writer should have detracted 
from the main appeal of his cause by overmuch emphasis upon the 
excessive philosophical claims which he makes for it. We are told 
that Messianism is a ‘synthetic philosophy which is the final outcome 
of the whole developement of human thought’; ‘a final synthesis, 
revealing the ultimate nature of material, intellectual, and spiritual 
existence’. A semblance of reasonableness is derived for this claim 
from the confusion of knowledge about Reality with the progressive 
mastery of external or material reality by man for the satisfaction of 
his spiritual needs. Thus art is said to give us a more intimate know- 
ledge of ‘ the true nature of matter’ than the sciences, and the world of 
business is ranked in a category above either. 

One is uncomfortably aware of a certain xaiveté of belief which 
seems to be more akin to the spirit of the modern Aderg/auden than to 
genuine philosophical speculation. Metapsychism, we are told, ‘ teaches 
us more about the real essence of the nature of matter’ than any of the 
recognized sciences because the matter of mediumistic materializations 
is ‘created by the will of the spirit’. The final victory of spirit over 
matter is ‘manifested in genuine relics of saints’. And the Roman 
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doctrine of transubstantiation is said to be ‘the most original contribu- 
tion towards the solution of the mystery of matter ’. 

Finally, it is by no means obvious, as the writer would have us 
believe, that the doctrine of metempsychosis is necessary to national 
continuity and individual devotion to a national ideal. Nor can his 
attempts to shew that the belief was familiar to the disciples of Christ 
from such N.T. passages as Matt. xi 14 ; Luke xiii 30 ; John iii 3-13, etc., 
do other than damage the general impression of his reliability. 


Behaviourism—a Symposium, by Josiah Morse, WM. McDovucatt, 
Cuares C. Josey, W. E. Garrison, Ross L. FINNEy, JULIUs 
Mark, Rurus M. Jones, F. J. McConneti. Zdited by WILLIAM 
P. Kinc. (Student Christian Movement, 1930.) 


A PHILOSOPHICAL polemic against what the writers take to be both 
‘a product and a prime agency’ of the materialistic nihilism which cor- 
rupts post-War life and thought in America. In the words of J. Morse 
the purpose of this volume is to furnish ‘an antidote to the behaviouristic 
poison that has spread so freely among the young’. The eight essays 
comprised in this short volume (160 pages) have been selected from 
a larger volume published in America by the Cokesbury Press, the ex- 
cluded matter being more closely concerned with American interests. 

The attack upon Behaviourism is waged on three fronts. (1) The 
writers are in the main agreed that as a scientific method applicable 
within a limited sphere Behaviourism is socially harmless and productive 
of valuable results in psychology. But outside its proper sphere it is 
a combination of false epistemology and bad metaphysics thinly dis- 
guised under the name of Science. I have found in the book nothing 
new under this head, and certainly nothing to supplement Wolfgang 
Kohler’s penetrating analysis of the presuppositions of Behaviourism.’ 
(2) By levelling down all ideals and aspirations to mechanical response 
behaviouristic ‘ philosophy ’ is destructive of the customs and traditions 
by which society is sustained. And it has nothing of value to offer in 
their room. (3) While professing large, and probably exaggerated, 
claims to be an educational system, its negation of all value deprives it 
of the possibility of sanctioning any one end for the realization of which 
its ‘technique of control’ might be used, as better than any other end. 
It has produced an efficient technique—if indeed it has done so—but 
recognizes no values by which might be determined the use that should 
be made of that technique. 

As propaganda this book should be effective, because it is almost but 
not quite mere propaganda. 


1 Kohler’s book is now available in English: Gestalt Psychology (Kegan Paul). 
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Studies in the Philosophy of Religion, by A. SETH PRINGLE-PATTI- 
son, LL.D., D.C.L. (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1930.) 


Tue title of this volume does not unequivocally indicate the nature 
of its contents, and the motives which determined his choice are 
explained and justified by the writer in an introductory chapter. The 
philosophy of any particular department of experience ‘is to be taken as 
meaning ah analysis and interpretation of the experience in question in 
its bearing upon our view of man and the world in which he lives’. 
The data for philosophy of religion are therefore supplied by the history 
of religions. And this book is an historical summary of that line of 
religious developement which has culminated in Christianity, written 
with the interests of the philosopher, rather than those of the pure 
historian, in view. The office of the philosophy of religion is said to 
be first, ‘to single out the characteristic and essential contribution of 
each religion in turn to the religious progress of mankind’ ; and finally, 
‘to effect such restatement as is necessary in the interest of our world- 
view as a whole’. The former part of this task is fulfilled within the 
limits which the author has set himself, with exceptional acumen and 
perspicuity. Both his selection among multitudinous and often con- 
flicting authorities, and his precise underlining of the essential by the 
rejection of irrelevant material, are all that one could expect of a scholar 
who has already made such valuable contributions in both the philosophy 
and the history of religion. But the book remains at the level of history. 
For his own synthetic reconstruction of a religious world-view we must, 
perhaps, turn to Prof. Pringle-Pattison’s earlier book Zhe /dea of God. 

The historical study of religion has proceeded along two paths. In 
the hands of the speculative philosophers it became a department of the 
philosophical interpretation of human progress, and after the lead of 
Herder, Schelling, and Hegel, the investigation of facts was subordinated 
tothe illustration of ana friori principle of developement. Quite other 
has been the method and practice of the scientific study of particular 
religions whether past or present. Starting with the work of Anquetil 
Duperron in 1755 on the Avesta, the science of comparative religion 
was in full swing by the middle of last century. Since then, with the aid 
of the collateral sciences of psychology, ethnology, and anthropology, 
cumulation of material has progressed rapidly and specialization has 
inevitably increased. But the science of comparative religion or the 
‘natural history’ of religions cannot fulfil the function of a philosophic 
interpretation of religious developement. Prof. Pringle-Pattison has 
combined the essentials of each method to the advantage of both. He 
has used the empirical results of specializing investigators to derive a 
common principle rooted in human nature, ‘ whose evolution we can trace 
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from lower to higher and more adequate forms’. His work will be invalu- 
able to students who experience a difficulty in orientating themselves 
amid a bewildering profusion of detailed and particularized information. 
Indeed, one might say that the very limitations inseparable from an 
undertaking of this nature contribute to the value of the book. It is 
impossible adequately to discuss a mooted question where the scheme 
of the work allows only some two pages to its treatment. The tone is 
therefore necessarily positive rather than tentative or polemical. But 
the semblance of dogmatism is avoided by that sanity and balance 
which result from a wide outlook, and which enable their possessor to 
discriminate between rival judgements based upon exclusive con- 
.sideration of different and limited fields of investigation. Not even 
specialists in their own fields can afford wholly to neylect the stabilizing 
influence of so rational and extended a survey. H. Osporne. 


Psychology and God (Bampton Lecture for 1930), by L. W. GRENsTED. 
(Longmans Green & Co., 1930.) 


AFTER arguing that attempts at mechanistic psychology have broken 
down and criticizing the psycho-analytical attack on religion, Professor 
Grensted developes the view that religion is based on the organization 
of faith through love. His central thesis, that ‘the personal and the 
creative form a level of reality higher than that displayed in the 
material order’, is led up to by considerations of religion as the supreme 
psychotherapeutic force, of the distinction between sin and moral 
disease, and of the cohesive forces in group psychology. In a final 
eloquent chapter he relates these views to the revelation of Jesus 
Christ. 

Professor Grensted’s book is a valuable discussion of the points of 
contact between psychological and religious theory ar practice. It 
shows wide learning in these subjects and is illuminated with much 
wisdom. As a constructive contribution to philosop+y, however, it 
seems unconvincing. 


Psychology’s Defence of the Faith, by Davip YELLOWLEES, M.B., Ch.B. 
(Student Christian Movement Press, 1930.) 


THERE have been many books of a semi-popular character on the 
relationship between religion and the ‘New Psychology’, that is, the 
psychology of psychotherapy. Dr Yellowlees has sufficient justification 
for adding another, for his is better than most (perhaps than any) of 
the others. He has the very great advantage of being a practising 
psychotherapist and not merely a clergyman or an academic psychologist 
with a book knowledge of the works of Freud and Jung. 
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Those who only know the title of the book may be led to ask 
whether psychology can provide any defence of the faith except against 
psychological criticism. ‘The discussion of the psychological attack on 
religious faith occupies, in fact, only a small part of the book. It 
ranges widely over the field of modern psychotherapy and religion. 
Dr Yellowlees discusses the teachings of Freud and Jung, the nature 
of repression, etc. His practical experience of psychotherapy enriches 
his treatment of these questions, as, for example, in an illuminating 
discussion of the miracle of the pool of Bethesda in the appendix on 
spiritual healing. 

At the end of the last chapter, Dr Yellowlees states his conviction 
that from the point of view of psychotherapy, Jesus of Nazareth was the 
perfect man—a really unified personality, and he suggests that a man 
cannot attain his full psychological developement at all, apart from 
religion. Rosert H. THOULEss. 


Spirit in Evolution: from Amoeba to Saint, by Hersert F. STanp- 
1nG, D.Sc. (George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London, 1930.) 


In this book Dr Standing has accepted uncritically the conception 
of organic evolution ; he does not wish or intend to question that there 
has been a continuous developement of both organic and psycho- 
logical systems, from the lowest to the highest living creatures. He 
also makes the assumption that it has been owing to the will of God 
that this developement has taken place, and that such is the embodi- 
ment of His discerning guidance. There is a third postulate explicit 
in Dr Standing’s writing : namely, that no account couched in terms of 
scientific mechanism is an adequate representation of this evolution. 
The independence of the latter postulate must be stressed ; it does not 
follow from the other two; Dr Standing’s view is that the processes of 
life organize themselves to achieve those ends which it is the will of 
God that they should attain. 

Spirit in Evolution is neither a philosophical, nor a biological, nor a 
psychological study ; nor does Dr Standing actually present a hypo- 
thesis, or a case to be proved, and muster the evidence in its favour. 
Again, the book is undertaken from a definitely religious standpoint, 
and the author assumes openly everything which he wishes to reach 
in his conclusions. We are reminded of the distinction that Mr Clive 
Bell has attempted to make between ‘aesthetics’ and ‘art criticism’: 
the former, on this view, is concerned with psychological analysis, 
and the support of certain doctrines ; the latter merely with pointing 
out to the general public that which is good. In this sense, Dr Stand- 
ing is a ‘critic ’—not of art, but of psychological biology—for he simply 
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takes the reader round the gallery of problems, chapter. by chapter, 
and indicates what he regards as the right interpretation of each. 
The work is therefore neither constructive nor destructive, but, in 
Mr. Clive Bell’s sense, purely ‘critical’. 

Dr Standing opens himself to a possibility of severe attack from 
modern biology when he frankly accepts the purposive type of explana- 
tion. It is unfortunate that in biology the purposive standpoint has 
often gone hand in hand with zaivete’; and Dr Standing is not an 
exception. This is disappointing to those who would like to see that 
point of view developed on a thoroughly critical basis. In psychology 
the position is no otherwise. Though in that branch the purposive- 
ness of activity is frequently accepted, the science has so often got into 
the hands of simpletons that the critical-minded worker has been made 
angry, and resorted to mechanism. 

Pointing out its innocence is the severest criticism I have to make of 
Spirit in Evolution. ‘The other criticism is that though in his straight- 
forward acceptance of certain religious suppositions Dr Standing may 
have satisfied himself, yet he should hardly be so sanguine as to think 
he has reached in them anything final for mankind at large. 

R. W. PIcKForRD. 


Ethical Principles in Theory and Practice, by Hans Driescu. ‘Trans- 
lated by W. H. Jounston, (Allen & Unwin, 1930.) 


THE larger part of this volume is taken up with a discussion of the 
duties of man. There is a metaphysical introduction to this discussion, 
and a conclusion in which ‘ enlightenment’ or culture, and religion are 
considered. The major premiss of the argument is that man has been 
given certain faculties, the developement of which is part of the world- 
plan. And the professor believes that once this is granted man ‘ must 
follow the moral theory which has been developed in this book’. But 
when the phrase ‘moral theory’ is used it should be understood to 
mean, not what it usually means, but simply the fruit of Professor 
Driesch’s reflexions upon such topics as sex, marriage, war, education, 
property, patriotism, birth-control, &c. If we accept the premiss, then, 
we cannot avoid agreeing with the professor’s views on these subjects. 
The topics are arranged in a kind of system, but that does not, 
I think, make the discussion of them more valuable or less random. 
The reasons we are given for the performance of these duties are often 
original. For example, all the usual reasons why I should not kill 
another man are rejected in favour of this—because I ‘do not know 
what death is’. And an interesting distinction is made between what 
is absolutely wrong, and what is wrong but admits of certain ‘ apologies’. 
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For example, capital punishment is absolutely wrong; but the inten- 
tional killing of a man in self-defence admits of apology ‘when the 
worth of the person attacked is clearly higher than the attacker’. 

In this country we are not accustomed to go to our professors of 
philosophy for moral guidance. The reason for this is not, perhaps, 
because we have any very precise idea of the difference between phi- 
losophy and moral teaching, but because we see no reason to suppose 
that a good philosopher is necessarily either a wise (in the practical 
sense) or a good man. And this book is not, I think, likely seriously 
to shake our faith. Professor Driesch’s general position may be said to 
be benevolent rather than liberal, cautious rather than revolutionary, 
puritan rather than pagan, and Eastern rather than Western. But, as 
Schopenhauer remarked, Moral-Predigen ist leicht, Moral-Begriinden ist 
sthwer ; and Professor Driesch has certainly chosen the easier task. 

MICHAEL OAKESHOTT. 


The Philosophy of the Good Life: Gifford Lectures, 1929-1930, delivered 
by Charles Gore, D.D. (John Murray.) 


Ir was a wise plan to choose for the subject of the Gifford Lectures 
the chief end of man, for undoubtedly this generation is disposed to 
follow Emerson’s advice and approach its theology through its anthro- 
pology. Bishop Gore’s scheme is to take in turn the answers to the 
question ‘ What is the good life?’ as given by Zarathustra, the Buddha, 
and other Indian teachers, the Chinese and Japanese philosophers, 
Egypt, Israel, Greece, and Arabia. Finally, he comes to the teaching 
of Jesus, which he developes in three chapters, interrupted by some 
comparative reflexions gn what has gone before, and ending with two 
chapters on the idea of revelation and on rational faith respectively. 

Some of the sections, notably the one dealing with Chinese and 
Moslem ethics, seem unduly brief, not to say scrappy. This avoidance 
of detail may be due to the author’s desire to be popular, a desire which 
other lecturers on the foundation have not conspicuously manifested. 

Those who have previously read the Bishop’s trilogy may be dis- 
appointed to find a good deal of the same ground covered once again. 
In spite of this repetition, those who regard him as their guru will most 
certainly derive benefit from reading a treatise which is composed with 
special reference to ethical questions. We need hardly expect to find 
any serious change of outlook (‘in the matter of marriage Jesus appears 
to have laid down an explicit law’, p. 176; and on p. 308 we read 
‘miracles supply the certificate human nature so greatly needs, that the 
God of nature is also the Saviour’), But what really matters is that 
the Bishop has read all the latest literature, and has produced a book 
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which may induce his pupils to study further for themselves. If they 
do, they may form their own independent opinions ; while the Bishop’s 
reading is probably producing a subconscious effect on his mind, since 
he sees clearly the issues which are at stake, even though he may recoil 
against coming to liberal conclusions about them. 


Moral Sense, by James Bonar, LL.D. (in the Library of Philosophy). 
(George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1930.) 

Tuis is a readable account of the theories held by the so-called 
moral sense school, which was founded by Shaftesbury, was built up 
by Hutcheson, and prevailed in England for the greater part of the 
eighteenth century. The theory is now perhaps of merely historical 
interest, since it is to-day as dead as the so-called faculty psychology, 
with the ideas of which it has some affinities. Nevertheless, the transi- 
tion to the modern period cannot be understood without a study of the 
intermediate stage between Locke and Hume. At the hands of the 
latter the theorv of a moral sense fared ill, and, in the hands of Kant, 
still worse, while the criticism of Adam Smith (who counted himself 
a disciple of Hutcheson’s) involved its rejection by one actually inside 
the circle of believers. The unhappy moral sense was thus left without 
a patron, and neither intuitionalists nor utilitarians as they arose would 
have anything to do with it. 

Shaftesbury felt his conclusion inevitable, that moral ideas, not being 
derivable from the senses, must come from within. To explain by an 
unexplainable instinct of nature, however, is to invite criticism. More- 
over, we cannot know human nature by a study confined merely to the 
sheltered and leisured classes. Men, as we know them, are not naturally 
virtuous just as ripe fruit is sweet. Shaftesbury’s theory was framed on 
too narrow a basis. All that is best in it is contained in the wider 
teaching of such thinkers as Rashdall when they deal with the nature 
and claims of conscience. 


Magic and Grace, by Linpsay Dewar, B.D. (S.P.C.K., 1930.) 

THE main thesis of this thoughtful book, which is written by a 
Lancashire parish priest, may be stated in the following terms: The 
key to the understanding of magic and grace is to be found in the twin 
phenomena of hypnosis and suggestion. Magic means mesmerism of 
the living, and ultimately of discarnate spirits—and even the attempt to 
mesmerize God! Grace is hetero-suggestion applied by God himself 
to human beings, a stimulus given to natural instincts, prevenient it is 
true, but not irresistible. This is worked out in the first four chapters, 
and is followed by two containing a study of the ministry of Jesus and 
of the work of the Holy Spirit, based upon the foregoing definitions. 
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The author holds that the elements in the Eucharist (and presumably 
the matter in all sacraments) are used by God as ‘instruments of 
suggestion’; and he employs this as an argument to defend Catholic 
teaching against the attacks of Bishop Barnes. It must be evident, 
hdwever, that orthodox Catholic theology would not accept such a 
defence, nor rest content with the terms of such a statement, but would 
require something stronger and more akin to transubstantiation language, 
as may be seen from the writings of, let us say, Bishop Hedley and 
Dr Darwell Stone. 

I must also add that I do not think Bishop Barnes himself would 
demur to this definition of the function of sacraments, and that Mr Dewar 
on p. 120 hardly does justice to the Bishop, who, however strongly 
receptionist he may be, would never be so foolish as to deny the 
objectivity of Christ’s Active Presence anywhere, provided he were not 
called upon to associate that activity with any modification in physical 
structures, but only with their employment as effectual symbols. 


The Grace of God, by N. P. Witt1aMs, D.D., Lady Margaret Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Oxford (in the Anglican Library 
of Faith and Thought). (Longmans Green & Co., 1930.) 


Tuis is at once the ablest and most interesting volume which I have 
read in the series under consideration. Its method is frankly historical, 
and there is little or no discussion of the problems of grace in relation 
to psychology. Beginning with the significance of the word ydpis in 
classical Greek, Dr Williams briefly traces its use in the New Testament 
and the Early Fathers. He then comes to his two main chapters, the 
first dealing with the idea of grace as prevenient and irresistible con- 
tained in the works of Saint Augustine, and the second with the theory 
called synergism, which indicates itself as the main alternative, and 
presents grace as co-operant, reducing predestination to prevision. This 
is traced first, as it appears in the writings of John Cassian, and then in 
the Franciscans. After a brief note on the idea of grace in Aquinas, 
Dr Williams passes to the conflict between Augustinianism and synergism 
in the Reformation. He maintains that the Reformation itself was a 
great uprising of the twice-born temperament against a religious system 
which had become adapted in the main to the spiritual needs of the 
once-born man in his least aspiring and most easy-going mood, and he 
shews how synergism, having first split the Lutherans into two parties, 
then proceeded to divide the Calvinists from the Arminians, and finally 
leapt the North Sea and found a congenial home in England. 

He points out that the twice-born temperament triumphed at the 
synod of Dort, as it probably always will triumph in conciliar assemblies 
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owing to the intensity of its vehemence and driving power. The last 
two chapters survey respectively the course of synergism in Roman 
Catholicism after Trent, and the idea of grace in modern Protestant 
thought from Schleiermacher onwards. Here there seems to be a 
contradiction in the thought of the writer. Although referring sym- 
pathetically to the picture given us in the organic philosophy of the 
continuous ascent of created things, he declares that the reality of grace 
is bound up with the essential truth of the idea known as original sin, 
and says that he takes for granted the reality of the disease due to the 
Fall (as interpreted in his Bampton Lectures). 

He then goes on finally to commend the equation of grace with the 
person of the Holy Spirit. Contrary to the teaching implied in Newman’s 
famous hymn, there is, he maintains, no ‘higher gift than grace’. It is 
‘God’s Presence and His very self’. His final conclusion is that 
synergism is morally and intellectually inevitable if we are to avoid a 
pantheistic absorption of man in God or a positivist contraction of God 
into man. 


India’s Religion of Grace and Christianity compared and contrasted, by 
Professor RupoLr Otro. (Student Christian Movement, 1930.) 


Tuis little volume may be taken in conjunction with the treatise of 
Dr Williams. It is an interesting analysis of the bhakti religion of India 
in relation to Christianity. Bhakti, which was a protest against the 
conception of deity as a philosophical principle and a struggie on behalf 
of a living god with whom one can have quasi-personal relations, 
developed in the hands of Ramanuja a conception of grace which 
strikingly resembles that of St Augustine, and under Ramanuja’s suc- 
cessors actually divided into a northern school which was synergist, 
and a southern school which was completely Augustinian. Dr. Otto 
maintains, however, that although the idea of blessedness and salvation 
seems to be much the same in Europe and in India, yet in reality they 
differ profoundly in emphasis. Each has the controlling idea of the 
other as a subordinate element, but whereas ‘salvation’ to the bhakta 
is pre-eminéntly ‘fulness of life’, to the Christian it is ‘redemption from 
sin’, 

‘Christianity is the religion of the conscience per substantiam, 
bhakti-religion (that religion) per accidens.’ 

Moreover, the deity which is the object of bhakti-marga is not 
ethically identical with the Christian Good God. 

Dr Otto insists that to the bhakta forgiveness means an overlooking 
of the fault out of compassion for the sufferer, whereas to the Christian 
it is expiating grace extended to the sinner who feels his conscience 
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smitten with a curse. If this distinction be correct it must indeed 
mark a total difference between Christianity and the religion of India. 
But is it a true distinction? One naturally defers to the immense 
learning of Dr Otto and his intimate knowledge of the subject ; but one 
is bound to confess that the analysis of the situation is not at all like 
what we should expect from British as distinct from German Lutheran 
theology at the present time. The analysis, indéed, is characteristically 
Lutheran evangelisch, and depends upon notions of the wrath of God 
and the curse of sin which do not seem prominent to-day on this side 
of the North Sea, except among converts to the views expressed in 
Das Feilige. 

This may be a defect in British theology, and it may be we ought to 
be much sterner than we are ; but it means that Dr Otto’s contrast does 
not stand good at the present time for the whole of Christendom, but 
only for certain parts of it, which I suppose he would contend repre- 
sented its true teaching. 


Religion and the Reign of Science, by ¥. L. Cross, B.Sc., Librarian of 
Pusey House, Oxford. (Longmans Green & Co., 1930.) 

Religion and the Mysterious, by F. H. BRaBant, Chaplain of Wadham 
College, Oxford. (Longmans Green & Co., 1930.) 


THESE are two further volumes in the same series as Dr Williams’s 
book, but they are far slighter productions. Mr Cross has tried to 
deal with many large subjects in a series of all-too-short chapters. He 
seems to perform the impossible task of surveying the relations of 
religion to physics, biology, psychology, biblical criticism, philosophy, 
and the life of the spirit—all in rro pages! The result is not very 
satisfactory, as the author himself probably feels. Still the book will 
do no harm if it shews that a Librarian of Pusey House can declare 
that although the considered opinions of the Church (a body whose limits 
he does not define) deserve the highest respect of the faithful, they are 
never infallible or completely beyond the sphere of criticism. 

Mr Brabant’s essay deals, as its title indicates, with the almost hack- 
neyed theme of the ‘numinous’. It is in three parts, the first of which 
discusses mystery in life, the second mystery in the Bible and the 
Church, the third the mysterious and the supernatural. The treatment 
is hasty rather than thorough, and one has an uncomfortable feeling 
that the author is to the very end, in spite of himself, confusing reverence 
with ignorance. It is legitimate to say ‘un dieu défini est un dieu fini’, 
if one spells dew with a small d@; but Christians surely believe that the 
character of Deity is that of the Wise Parent, who expects his sons and 
daughters to try to understand the cosmos of His devising. A thing 
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may be understood, and still conduce to reverence for the sake of its 
grandeur. Were we to understand all mysteries and all knowledge, as 
we devoutly trust God may allow us to do some day, we should still, 
one hopes, be moved to worship! 


George Fox, Seeker and Friend, by Rurus M. Jonss, LL.D., Professor 


of Philosophy in Haverford College. (George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd., 1930.) 


Tuis is a short and handy biography of the founder of the Society of 
Friends, suitable for the general modern reader. Perhaps the best 
chapters are those which deal with: (a) Fox and his message, (4) Fox 
and Cromwell. 

Fox, like Mrs Eddy, was a nonc“nformist within nonconformity, 
a dissenter from dissent, and for a somewhat similar reason, namely 
that Puritan church-members so often seemed to differ from other 
people ‘ mainly in their opinions’ (as Spinoza would have Said) and had 
no mark of victory in their lives. 

True, Fox was not interested in bodily so much as in spiritual health, 
and in the intensely real discovery of the Divine within man as man. 
But (on p. 213) there is the curious story of how when he was once 
struck on the hand so severely that the fingers ‘ seemed crushed beyond 
recovery’, he ‘looked at it in the love of God, and after a while the 
Lord’s power sprang through me again... so that in a moment I 
recovered strength in my hand and arm in the sight of them all’. 
Though he of course did not know it, Fox was a mystical Modernist. 
He held an extraordinarily optimistic view of man and his possibilities. 
The revelation of God is an unending process. The Bible itself is not 
the word of God, the only word is the living, eternal, ever-present 
Christ. It must have been a bitter disappointment to Fox to see that 
‘ Oliver Protector begann to harden’. How many statesmen have begun 
by being sincerely religious, and have ended by compromising with the 
world? Yet perhaps Cromwell felt Fox and his folk to be rather cranky 
fellows withal ! A. C. Bouquet. 


Untersuchungen sur Geschichte der lateinischen Ubersetsung des Hebrier- 
briefs, by Kart THEeopor ScuHArer. (Herder, Freiburg im 
Breisgau, 1929. 10 mk.) 


Tuts work, issued as a doctor’s dissertation of forty-eight pages in 
1928, now appears in the much enlarged form of 212 pages, as the 
twenty-third Supplementheft of the Rimische Quartalschrift. The writer 
is a pupil of Dr H. J. Vogels, and his treatment of the subject is clearly 
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modelled on that eminent writer’s investigation of Latin Apocalypse 
texts. His study has also profited by discussions with Dom D. de 
Bruyne. It is not therefore surprising that we find it a first class piece 
of work which sheds much light on its subject. 

The book is divided into two parts, investigations and texts. The first 
part deals with the four types, the d@ type, the Vulgate, the 7 type, and 
mixed texts. In the second part we find the d, 7, z (= Harl. 1772), 
and ¢ (= Morin’s Toledo Liber Comicus) texts completely printed, and 
thereafter quotations from twenty-eight Christian Latin writings set 
forth. Excellent indexes conclude the work. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews is one of the step-children of the Latin 
New Testament family, and the investigation of its history ought to be 
much less complicated than that of most parts of the New Testament 
in Latin. In 1920 Harnack dealt briefly with the various forms of the 
Latin text of Hebrews, and thus gave the lead to further study, which 
was urgently necessarv. 

Among the conclusions to which the author comes are the following : 
D and d are originally independent, but d has been subsequently 
influenced by D; it is not so evident that d@ has been influenced by 
other Latin texts. In Lucifer’s time the d type was still uninfluenced 
by the D type. This type is also the basis oi the Vulgate, as Harnack 
shewed, but the Vulgate translator compared it with a Greek text which 
differed considerably from that which lies behind d. A valuable list of 
the different ways in which d and ug treat the same Greek text is given 
on pp. 54 ff; as a rule the Vulgate shews a better knowledge of the 
meaning of the Greek. There are no convincing reasons against Jerome’s 
authorship of the Vulgate Hebrews, but if he did any revision work 
there, it was within relatively restricted limits. In the course of the 
first half of the fifth century the Vulgate made its way with considerable 
rapidity in Italy and South France. It was known to Ziegler that 
Augustine and Capreolus use the 7 type, but the author has extended 
his investigations and shewn that other Africans, Quodvultdeus (7. ¢. 
Pseudo-Prosper), Victor Vitensis, Cerealis, and Fulgentius Ferrandus, do. 
the same. An alphabetical list of Greek words is printed along with 
the renderings of these in 7, d, and wg. These statistics shew that the 
d type and ug agree for the most part, and both have close relations 
with the 7 type: yet the relationship of the 7 type with vg is some 
degrees nearer. A good fourth of the vocabulary is specially character- 
istic of each type. Many translations which are identical in all three 
are due simply to the fact that they were the obvious renderings. 
Schafer favours De Bruyne’s view that the r type is the work of 
Augustine himself. 

Among the mixed texts z (= Harl. 1772) is the subject of an 
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interesting study, revealing parallels with @ on the one hand and with 
r on the other, but at the same time much individuality. The author 
concludes that the form of s cannot be regarded as secondary to d, but 
rather as a predecessor. The treatment of other mixed texts is con- 
fessedly brief and provisional, particularly those contained in commen- 
taries. This fact will be illustrated immediately. 
If the index to the passages quoted by Hilary from the Pauline 
“pistles in the JouRNAL for 1916—17' had been used, the account on 
pages 27f and 179f might have been rather fuller. The name ‘ Priscil- 
lian’ (pp. 37, &c.) is still used for the author of the tractates Dom 
Morin has restored to Instantius, and ‘ Filastrius’ is printed despite 
Marx’s later preference for ‘ Filaster’. ‘The addition of nostris to patribus 
in iz occurs also in the Pseudo-Jerome commentary on Hebrews, which 
I have fully collated or copied in the Géttweig MS (referred to by 
Schifer on p. 118). ‘This MS has in fact got some interesting readings, 
which probably go back to its archetype, ¢..¢. iii 3 gu exstruxit domum 
quam ipsa domus, xii 8 adulterini, which is certainly better Latin than 
adulteri, ‘The evidence of the genuine sermons of Augustine published 
since the great Maurist edition has unfortunately been overlooked’: 
ii 14 ut destrueret eum qui habebat mortis imperium (Morin, p. 268, 16) ; 
x 22 aspersi corde in conscientia pura, et loti corpore aqua munda (Morin, 
p- 19, 26), very close to 7; xii 4 nondum usque ad sanguinem aduersus 
peccatum certastis (Morin, p. 93, 17) ; xii 8 sé separatis uos a disciplina 
dei, ergo nothi, et non filii estis (Morin, p. 34,6). For the second, third, 
and fourth of these Schafer has no Augustinian evidence whatever. ‘The 
Cassiodorus (Pseudo-Primasius) revision of Pelagius should also have 
been searched for quotations: there is at least one: xii 2 aspicientes in 
auctorem et consummatorem fidei Christum Iesum (so the Grenoble MS: 
printed text Jesum Christum) (Migne, P. Z. \xviii 437 D). There are 
misprints on pages 107 and 131. A great body of evidence from Rufinus’ 
translation of Origen’s Homilies on the Hexateuch (ed. Baehrens, 1920-1) 
has also been ignored, though well indexed and in a good textual state. 
A. SOUTER. 


1 Vol. xviii pp. 73-77- 
2 For convenience I refer to Dom Morin’s new and comprehensive edition of 
these, while recognizing that it was inaccessible to Dr Schafer. 
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(3) FRENCH AND BELGIAN, 
Revue de [Orient Chrétien, 1929-1930 (Vol. xxvii, Nos. 3 and 4, 
Paris, A. Picard, 82 Rue Bonaparte). K. J. Basmapjian Les inscrip- 
tions arméniennes d’ Ani, de Baquair et de Marmachén—E. BLocuer 





La pensée grecque dans le mysticism oriental—F. Nav Le traité sur les 
‘constellations’ écrit, en 661, par Sévére Sébokt, évéque de Qennesrin 
—Mélanges—Bibliographie. 
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Revue Biblique, January 1931 (Vol. xl, No. 1: J. Gabalda et Fils, 
Paris). F.-M. Ape. Gaza au vit sitcle d’aprés le Rhéteur Chorikios— 
P. DHorME Premiére traduction des textes phéniciens de Ras Shamra 
—H. Vincent Les monuments de Qoubeibeh—Mélanges—Recen- 
sions—Bulletin. 


Revue Whistoire ecclésiastique, January 1931 (Vol. xxvii, No 2: 
Louvain, 40 Rue de Namur). E. DHANIS Quelques anciennes formules 
septénaires des sacrements—P. PoLMAN Flacius IlIlyricus, historien de 
’Eglise—E. Lesne L’indominicatum dans la propriété fonciére des 
églises a l’époque carolingienne— Comptes rendus — Chronique — 
Bibliographie. 


(4) GERMAN. 


Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, February 1931 
(Vol. xxix, Nos. 3/4: A. Tépelmann, Giessen). E. Scowartz Zum De- 
cretum Gelasianum—R. BuLTMANN Untersuchungen zum Johannes- 
evangelium: B. @edv oideis épaxey rarore—E, Hirscu Zwei Fragen 
zu Galater 6—D. De BruyMeE Un florilége biblique inédit—Tu. Kar- 
MANN Johannes Philoponus als Monophysit—J. JeREmIas Kedady 
yevias, “Axpoywvaios—E. BicKERMANN Zur Datierung des Pseudo- 
Aristeas—S. Rappaport Der gerechte Lot: Bemerkung zu II Ptr 2 


7, 8—G. PerapsE Die Probleme der georgischen Evangelieniibersetzung 
—W. C. van UNnNIK Jesu Verhéhnung vor dem Synedrium (Mc 14 65 


par.)—E. KLosTERMANN Zu Spiegelbergs Aufsatz ‘ Der Sinn von é¢' 6 
mape in Mt 26 50’. 





